

























































GET WISDOM, AND WITH ALI. THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING —Paovenssor Sovomon. 
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proved yourself, ane therefore have « 
right to ask—it is Louisa Ramsforth.” 
“Louisa Rainsforth! Oh, my boding 
heart! the sister of my best friend, Su 
Charles! Do you not recollect me, ma- 
dam ?”” ‘No, sir,’’ faltered she, ‘* Nor 
my brother Henry?’ | was too hasty ; 
that name, like an electric spark, over- 
powered her spirits, and a fainting fit de- 
prived her of sensation. I rang for as- 
sistance, reprobating, in the severest 
terms, my own unconquerable feelings. 
Two female servants entered, and, con- 
scious of the impropriety of my pre- 
sence, | quitted the apartment, nor re- 
turned till 1 was assured of her recove- 
ry. Some two years ago, my brother 
paid an unsuccessful suit to the affections 
of this devoted child of misery; but, 
with a noble frankness, worthy of imita- 
tion, she declined his proffered love, as- 
suring him that her affections were pre- 
engaged. His favoured rival he never 
discovered, but, purchasing a commis- 
sion, retired in disgust to the continent. 

A tinge of faint scarlet bespread her 
cheek when I re-entered the room. 
‘For this, sir, | was not prepared. | 
expected not in my last moments to see 
those whose every look must prove a 
“een reproach.” I took her hand, en- 
treating her to be composed, and assur- 
ing her that no assistance iv my power 
to administer should be wanting. She 
raised my hand to her lips,—‘* You are 
too generous ; | merit not such kindness; 
but your benevolence will not lose its 
reward.” Had not a removal threaten- 
ed speedy dissolution, | would have con- 
veyed her to a more commodious situa- 
tion ; but her extreme illness induced me 
to abandon the thought. I therefore lefi 
her, with a strict charge to the mistress 
of the house to supply ber with what 
was requisite, and in my way home, call- 
ed upon a medical gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance, whom I immediately dis- 
patched to her relief. During my ab- 
sence, the following letter from my bro- 
ther had arrived : 

‘* Dear Frank, 

‘Since my last, I have been driven to 
the verge of madness. Frederic Lovell, 
a young gentleman of family and fortune, 
with whom | had formed a close intima- 
cy, died four days ago. He was wound- 
ed in the last skirmish, and for two 
months dragged on a painful existence, 
during which time an insuperable weight 
depressed his spirits: I urged him to im- 
part the cause, but he always waived the 
subject, till, on his death-bed, he reveal- 
ed the dreadful truth. O God! my bro- 
ther, can I relate the sadtale? Frederic 
Lovell, the friend of my heart, was the 
betrayer of innocence! the seducer of 
Louisa Rainsforth! Oh, my Louisa! 
hadst thou listened to my fond entreaty, 
we had both been happy, but now stern 
misery must overhelm us both. The 
dying agonies of my friend could scarce 
restrain the wild emotions of my soul 
upon this discovery. But Frederic knew 
not of my love, and his last moments 
claimed respect. With his dying breath 
he besought me to protect his deserted 
Louisa.—And protect her I will! I'll 
seek her through the world; if yet she 
lives, she shall be mine, and happiness 
may still be ours. Do you, my brother, 
fly to her assistance: tell her the sad 
catastrophe of her perjured lover ; and 
tell her that her Henry still sighs for her 


ffecuons. Do not fail in your exertions, 
and transmit immediately the result. — 
“ Believe me ever yours, 
‘* Henry.’ 

Would to God I could have satisfactori- 
ly answered this melancholy epistle. | 
next day visited Miss Rainsforth, and 
from an increasing debility of frame. 
found her much worse than on the pre- 
ceding one: she, however, seemed glad 
to see me, and, with a mild resignation in 
her countenance, seemed rather to court 
than shun approaching death. I inform- 
ed her of the news which it contained ; 
her eyes were steeped in tears during 
the recital; and clasping her hands, she 
exclaimed, “ Thou dear deceiver! thou 
art now no more! May that Divine Be- 
ing whom thou hast so oft invoked to wit- 
nes#thy violated vows, have crowned 
thy repenting moments with mere), and 
received thee to his bosom !”’ I follow- 
ed the pious ejaculation with as sincere 
an ** Amen” as ever issued from the 
breast of man. ; 

When the tumult of her sorrows was 
over, she expressed a wish te see her 
father and her brother. ‘‘ Perhaps,” 
said she, ‘‘ my father might relent, were 
he to be informed of my sad state ; per- 
haps he might consent to breathe for- 
giveness, and soothe, with a father’s ten- 
derness, the last struggles of an expiring 
daughter: my brother, too; he loved 
me with all a brother’s fondness, and 
would not, though a foul victim of dis- 
honour, treat me with cruelty. Alas! 
tis long since | saw him, and I should 
ike once more to behold him, ere my 
eyes close for ever.”’ 

I immediately intimated my intention 
of going to her father, I took my leave, 
and hiring a post chaise, reached his seat 
on the same evening. 

Knowing him to be one of those 
severe stoics who, rigidly adhering to 
the strict principles of honour them- 
selves, view, with a scornful eye, the 
least deviation from her paths, I resolved 
to exert all the little eloquence | possess- 
ed in behalf of his unhappy child. 
Fortunately, Sir Charles was at home ; 
he, I knew, would assist me. -I was re- 
ceived with every mark of friendship 
and esteem ; but when I explained the 
motive of my errand—* Forbear, sir,”’ 
said the old man; ‘* 1 charge you to let 
me hear no more of that; she is no 
child of mine; let her perish when and 
where she may.” I entreated him to 
hear me, assuring him that Dr, L— had 
given her over, and that he ought to con- 
sider it as the dying request of a repent- 
ant daughter. Spite of his apathy, the 
paternal tear glistened in his eye: I per- 
severed in my suit, but all my efforts fell 
short of the desired effect ; he adruptly 
broke from me, exclaiming, “* I forgive, 
but I cannot, will not, see her.” My 
poor friend, almost as much distressed as 
his suffering sister, in vain endeavoured 
to move his father to compliance ;, he 
gave him permission to visit his sister, 
bade him assure her of his forgiveness, 
but firmly resolved never more to behold 
her. Sir Charles and | set off next day, 
and, when we arrived in town, found 
Louisa somewhat better than I left her, 
but not sufficiently amended to promise 
recovery ; the sanguime expectations of 
hope had raised her spirits, but they were 
raised only to suffer depression. Be- 
tween such a brother and such a sister I||happiness and honour. Alas! those 
















































shall not attempt to describe the inter- 
view; the pencil of imagination may 
paint it, but the pen cannot do it justice : 
they, whose feelings vibrate at the ten- 
er touch of sympathy, may behold it in 
glowing colours, and for the rest of the 
world, I heed not its approbation. 
I will leave them together, while | 
briefly inform my readers, that, from the 
moment of discovering the fault which, 


“ Because she loved, and was a woman,” 


poor Louisa had been guilty of, she was 
banished from the no longer friendly 
mansion of her only parent. Driven for 
shelter to the metropolis, after parting 
with every trinket to procure a sad sub- 
sistence, she, whose soul, originally 
spotless as a cherub’s form, had, by a re- 
gular gradation of obtrusive vice, arriv- 
ed at that summit of agonizing misery on 
which | found her. Her brother had in 
vain attempted to discover her retreat; 
she had changed her name, and all his 
researches were fruitless. 

Her father’s refusal deeply affected 
her spirits ; but she blessed him for his 
forgiveness, and resigned herself to the 
protection of that Being who never turns 
a deafened ear to the repentant sinner. 
After lingering three days, during which 
ber brother and- myself were seldom 
absent, she bestowed a dying benediction 
on all around, and we witnessed the final 
sigh of this poor victim of parental 
cruelty. 

Scarce had the pulsation of life ceased 
to vibrate, when—my blood chills while 
memory delineates the scene—her too 
late relenting father arrived, and, hastily 
entering the room, beheld, with horror 
in bis looks, all that remained of what 
was once his daughter. When convinc- 
ed of her death, the poor maniac confin- 
ed within the walls of Bethlehem, is less 
an object of terror or of pity, than was 
the father of the ill-fated Louisa: wild 
frenzy glared in his eyes, and, in a pa- 
roxysm of despair, he threw himself on 
the bed which sustaine: the lifeless corse, 
kissed the cold cheek, and a thousand 
times implored that forgiveness he- had 
so long refused to grant. In the midst 
of our fruitless endeavours to calm his 
distracted soul, as if fate had despaired 
of rendering us sufficiently miserable, 
another wretch appeared. My unhappy 
brother, without waiting for an answer 
to his letter, had taken the earliest con- 
veyance to London, and traced me from 
my lodgings to the sad spot where friend- 
ship and humanity claimed my aitendance. 
When the dreadful spectacle struck his 
astonished sight, be gazed for a moment 
— it was too much for his tired spirits to 
support: without uttering a word, he 
sunk lifeless to the ground. I can no 
more—description loses her power, and 
1 must draw a veil over distress so com- 
plicated and acute. 








































































































POPULAR TALES. 
————————— 


FROM THE FRENCH, GERMAN. ITALIAN 
SPANISH. AND ENGLISH. 





Truth severe. by fiction drest —Gaar. 








LOUISA RAINSFORTH. 
—_ 

Ore evening in the spring, as I was 
returning late from a convivial circle, 
passing the end of a dark alley in Fleet- 
street, the accents of female misery 
caught my ear. I stopped and listened, 
lest it might be the efforts of some art- 
ful villain to decoy, and then plunder, the 
unwary passenger The moan was re- 
peated, and in atone so natural, | was 
convinced of its being excited by real 
anguish. By the assistance of a single 
lamp at the extremity, I explored this 
gloomy recess, where I found a shivering 
female, half naked, and extended on the 
step of a deserted house. She raised 
her languid head as | approached, and, 
in words scarely articulate, sued for pity. 
The feelings of humanity were not dor- 
mant; the tear of sympathy bedewed 
my cheek. I left her, and flew to pro- 
cure relief. 

With the assistance of two watchmen, 
she was conveyed to a neighbouring 
house, where, after | had satisfied the 
proprietor, she was accommodated with 
a bed, and those refreshments which 
were suitable to her low state. She 
strove tothank me, and pressed my hand, 
but could not speak. After promising to 
see her in the morning, | ieft her to the 
enjoyment of that repose to which she 
seemed to have been so long a stranger. 
I kept my word, for 1 found myself in- 
terested in her fate ; and there was some- 
thing in her air which bespoke her not 
akin tothe vulgar. It was eleveno’clock 
when I called, but illness had incapaci- 
tated her for rising, and she was still in 
bed. I sent a message up, and was im- 
mediately admitted. The curtains were 
undrawp at the foot of the bed, and I 
had an opportunity of seeing her fea- 
tures ; the remains of beauty were still 
visible in her wan face; and her eyes, 
though now dim, seemed once to have 
sparkled with the rays of vivacity. In 
a faint voice she thanked me tor my kind- 
ness ; | drew near, and sat down by the 
bed. “Oh, sir,” said she, “if you 
have a daughter or a sister, for whose 
welfare you are anxious, warn them of 
the faithlessness of your sex, and save 
them from impending danger ; or shouid 
they deviate from the path of virtue, yet 
act not with too severe a harshness. 
Alas! I had no friend to shelter me, noi 
one to pity a frail unfortunate ; a cruel 
betrayer of an unsuspecting heart, and 
a rigid unrelenting father, have consign- 
ed me, asad prey to lasting misery, to 
vice, to infamy, and pollution: but m 
race is nearly run, the stream of life 
ebbs fast, and the dark grave will soon 
afford an eternal asylum from anguish and 
from insult.” 

During this speech, every faculty of 
my soul was agitated. ‘Good Gol,” 
thought J, “is it possible ? sure it cannot 
—yet hervoice.” 1 gazed at her—‘ther 
features too; | beg your pardon, Ma- 
dam, may I crave your name?” “ M 
name, Sir? 1 have long concealed that : 
but you are my friend, such you have 
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prayers were disregarded. Farewell, 
thou dear departed one! may oo rude 
rustic insult thy memory; nor the un- 
feeling prude view, with a disdainful eye, 
thy sepulchre! inthe wide mansion of 
eternal joy thou art now in possession of 
that happiness denied thee upon earth, 
and thou shalt enjoy it for ever, free 
from the fears of misery and distress. 


_ 
THE RIVALS. 


It was in the autumn of 1819, that 
while gazing on the romantic scenery 
that surrounds the little village of P—, 
in Italy, my attention was suddenly ar- 
rested by the sound of a female voice, 
singing an Italian air with such exquisite 
tenderness, that the tears involuntarily 
rushed to my eyes, and | felt as though 
I could have listened for ever. The 
time, the place, and the beautiful scene- 
ry which lay before me, had no doubt, 
in some measure, prepared my mind for 
that tender train of ating, which it is 
impossible to describe. The surprise 
occasioned by hearing a female voice 
singing in that lonely spot, so remote 
from the ‘* busy haunt of man,” for the 
moment transfixed me to the spot, and | 
was actually seized with trembling: 1 
will not call it fear, yet it was mure like 
it than any thing else I can describe. 
The voice was at aconsiderable distance, 
and seemed to issue from behind a clump 
of trees, which grew on the side of a 
small eminence to the right of me, and 
partly overhanging a little mountain 
stream that | could see silently gliding 
in the valley beneath, though it was of- 
ten hid by the projecting rock. The 
day had been a remarkably hot one: 
there was scarce a breath of air, yet the 
trees did not seem todroop ; nature look- 
ed as fresh and gay as though there bad 
been a refreshing shower. Who can it 
be, thought I, in so lonely a place as 
this ; perhaps it is some peasant girl, re- 
turning from her daily employment: 1 
will listen ; 1 did so, and soon heard the 
following : 

“Calm is the wind, the mountain stream 

Flows tranguilly along ; 


The earth is in her evening dream, 
The birds have ceased their song. 


There’s not a sound steals on my ear, 
My thoughts are gone astray ; 

They rest on Henry's fun’re) bier, 
Aud on the fatal "fray. 


Oh Henry! could you ever know 
The anguish of my breast, 

Your spirit soon would soothe my woe, 
And set my heart at rest, 


Why dol weep? alas for me 
No tear of love is shed, 

No sigh responsive tells to thee, 
How much this heart has bled.” 

The sound ceased, apparently from 
the emotion of the singer, and as I ap- 
proached the spot whence the voice had 
proceeded, for as yet | had seen no one, 
{ heard a deep sigh and a voice as of a 
person talking aloud: ‘Nay do not 
chide me, for | love you; come kiss me 
and forgive’’-—here a female form sud- 
dunly presented itself; she saw me and 
screamed, crying ‘‘they come to kill 
him! they come to kill him!’’ and, ere 
I could speak a word, she had fled from 
me, and was out of sight before I could 
sufficiently recollect myself to think in 
what manner to act. I remained in as- 
tonishment, and could scarcely -believe 
my eyes or my senses, it seemed alto- 
gether so like a dream; it was seme 
short time before | could sufficiently re- 
cover, to reflect that the shades of even- 
ing were fast drawing on, that I had a 
walk of some three or four miles to make, 
before | could reach the village, and that 
too in a country to which | was a strang- 
er. Il resolved, when | got to my little 
ina, to inquire who the strange form was. 
It was perfectly dark when I arrived. 
The master of the house had gone out 
to seek me, thinking | had lost myself, 
which was almost the case, my mind be- 


not a little overjoyed at seeing me; Ijjed, whatever might be the consequence, 


THE MINERVA. 
steps were unheeded, and sometimes|| A poor simple peasant 
wandered astray. Happily the landiord||Cricket, being beartly tired of his daily 


, of the name of 


soon afier | arrived, and was|fare of brown bread and cheese, resolv- 
immediately told him the circumstances|jto procure to himself, by hook or by 
of my strange encounter, and inquired|icrook, even at the expense of a broken 
what he knew ? “ Senior,” said he, *‘ the||head, three sumptuous meals. Having 
tale is not a long one; whilst you are} 


taken this courageous and noble resolu- 
partaking of some refreshment I will tell||tion, the next thing was to devise a plan 
it you.” I thanked him, and he continu- ito put it into execution; and here his 


ed—* It is three years ago, this autumn,||good fortune befriended him. The wife 
when one evening, as we all were retir-|of a rich nabob, in the neighbourhood of 
ing to rest, after the labours of the vin-|jbis cottage, had, during the absence of 
tage, there was heard at the entrance of||her husband, lost a valuable diamond 
the village, loud shrieks and cries for|jring ; she offered great rewards to any 
help ; it was a woman’s voice—I opened person who could recover it, or give any 
the casement and looked out ; the shrieke]| tidings of the jewel. But no one was 
had ceased and all was silent but the night||likely to do either ; for three of her own 
wind murmuring in the trees ; presently | footmen, of whose fidelity she had not 
I heard the same voice calling out ‘ they|the smallest doubt, had stolen it. The 
have killed him!” Santa Maria, ex-|loss soon reached our glutton’s ears— 
claimed 1, and immediately ran andj‘ Pil go,’ cries he ; * I°ll say I am a con- 
awoke my brother; we sallied out into||jurer, and that | will discover where 
the road, and were presently joined by|jthe gem is hidden, on condition of first 
several of the villagers, who had heardjjreceiving three splendid meals. | shall 
the cry ; we all went to the place where|fail, ‘tis true. Whatthen? 1 shall be 
it had proceeded from, but there was|{treated as an impostor; my back and 
nothing to be seen; we called; weljsides may suffer for it; but my hungry 
shouted ; but there was no answer ; we|jstomach will be filled.’ 

dispersed in several parties all over the| : +s 
neighbourhood, and when we met again, To concert his scheme and put it into 
it was to no purpose. The sun by practice, was but the work of a moment ; 
this time risen, and all the village al- ‘eed wit Lec a eager Rr age, 
armed; it was reported that Jean Struc-||*@™!04% for the recovery of her ring, ac- 
ceo’s daughter was missing, and that she||°°Pted the offered terms ; a sumptuous 
was seen on the evening before, walking}| W0er was prepared; the table was 
in company with a young man from the covered with rich viands ; expensive 
neighbeuring village, who was to marry) \ >". of every sort, were placed open 
her as soon as he had gathered in the the sideboard. Good heavens! how he 
vintage ; the parents of the young woman ate. An attentive footman, one of the 
said she was in the habit of walking out mocees thieves, Siled: him Ses oes 
with him, when the evenings were fine,|\°°")"<”? gorged, Rosemead, aia 
and thet sotietimes she did hot return well! | have the first!’ The servants 
until after they had gone to rest, as they trembled at the ambiguous words, and ran 
always retired early, being fatigued with to ts meee esr oe He has found age 
the labour of the day; they said they had out, dear friends,’ he cried; ‘he is a 
not missed her until the morning, not hay-||CU0NNS Mans an Ae Se hed the first ; 
ing been disturbed by the confusion of the what could he mean but me ?’—* It looks 
niglt ; they had searched every where,|\* little like it,’ replied the second thief ; 
and messengers were dispatched to the ‘PH wait on bim to-night ; as yet you 
village where the young man dwelt, but||'™*Y have mistaken his meaning—should 
neither he nor she were to be heard of. ed speak > ee ee a On mast de- 
Oh Senior! it would have melted a beart||“"™P- At night, a supper fit for a court 
of iron to have witnessed the distress of of be gareger was set before the greedy 
the parents. The evening came, but Cricket, who filled his paunch till he 
there were no tidings, and it was not un- pouee eat oe mene. The second footman 
til the morning after, when some peasants watched him all the while. When satis- 
were going to their employment of ga- Set, he sees, socuning, fonder Cyrene 
thering grapes, that they discovered at||\" ™Y eh, end cuneatonsape me.’ Antay 
the foot of a tree, in the spot where you aon the affrighted robber— We are 
were, the poor girl you have seen; she lost | he ones pac heels alone an 
was found lying on the lifeless body of her|\**0" 9° Not so,’ answered the third ; 
lover, perfectly insane; and to all the|), Candy Sense cnaght, we swing 5 UR 
questions that were put to her, she only tend him at to-morrow’s meal, and should 
answered “they have killed him! they||"* them speak as before, I'll own the 
have killed him!” His body, on inspec- theft to him, and offer some great reward 
tion, was found to be wounded in three|'® cree” us from punishment, and that 
places ; one was in his left side. The he may quiver the gowels to the lady 
poor girl was taken home, and for a long without betraying us.’ They all agreed. 
time after was perfectly insensible, say- On the morrow, our peasant’s appetite 
ing to every question that was putto her, 8 still the came ; of last, quite full, he 
“they have killed him.” It was soon exclaimed, My task is done ! the third, 
discovered who the murderer was; he thank. God, is here dena Yes,’ said the 
was @ young man who lived in the vil- trembling culprit, ‘here’s the ring ; bat 
lage and wished to pay his addresses to hide our shame, and you shall never 
this poor girl; she rejected him, and it|¥#?' good fare again.” Be silent!’ ex- 
is supposed, that in a fit of jealousy or claimed the astonished Cricket, who little 
despair, he resolved to murder the more thought that what he had spoken of his 
favoured lover. This he unhappily ac-||@e#ls could have made the plunderers 
complished.” I thanked the honest land-||°etr4y themecives ; * Be silent! 1 have 
lord, and soon after retired to my bed ;|jit all.’ Some geese were feeding before 
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should he fail. ‘ Alas! he mattered 
out, ‘poor Cricket, thou art taken.’ 
-He’s right!’ the nabob cried ; ‘ give 
him a purse of gold; | honour talents 
such as his.’ It was a little ‘cricket in 
the dish. Thus our glutton, by four 
random speeches, gained three hearty 
meals, a heavy purse, comfort for life, 
and a most brilliant reputation as a cun- 
ning man. 


THE GLEANER. 





_ — -—- So we'll live, 

By rte ,and tell old tales, anc laugh 

At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we'iltalk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who's ia and who's out, 
And take upon usthe mystery oi things, 

Asif we were God’sspies. SHARSPEaRE 





Compacts of Friendship for Life and- 
Death.—Huncling, King of Sweden, and 
Hacling, King of Denmark, after having 
fought against each other a number una- 
vailing battles, shed streams of blood, 
and exhausted the treasures of both na- 
tions, those two Princes abjured their 
reciprocal animosity, and vowed to each 
other eternal friendship : the chief con- 
dition was, that, whenever the one should 
be informed of the other’s death, he should 
kill himself. While the Swedish monarch 
lived happy in his court, enjoying the 
sweets of a peaceful life, after the fa- 
tigues of his martial exploits, intelligence 
was suddenly brought to him that the 
Danish King had ceased to live ; without 
examining into the truth of the report, 
Huncling assembled his courtiers, gave 
them a great feast, and at the conclusion, 
threw himself into a butt of mead, and 
drowned himself. Hacling, as we may 
naturally suppose, did not without pain 
hear the news of his friend’s death ; but 
although he might have demurred re- 
specting ‘the motives to the suicide which 
ought to have been more maturely 
weighed, the Dane considered only the 
obligation imposed upon him by the point 
of honour, to observe his promise, and 
not survive his friend ; he therefore as- 
sembled, in like manner, his court, en- 
tertained them with a great banquet, and 
banged himself in their presence. 


~— 


African Law—Tantum, the mother of 
achild, was attracted by its cries, which 
were caused by a pig having taken some- 
thing from it of which it had been eating ; 
as was natural, the woman struck the pig 
with a stick which happened to be near. 
This blow, the owner of the pig con- 
tended, caused its death ; the affair, how- 
ever, remained unnoticed, but it was at 
length brought forward, and urged with 
such rigour, that many persons were in- 
volved in it who were not born at the 
time the transaction took place. As the 
animal was a female, the damages were 
calculated at a higher rate, and the result 
was, that every one connected by the 
most distant affinity with the unhappy 
mother, to the number of thirty-two, 
husband, children, and all that were most 
dear, were sold as a remuneration for 
the loss of a pig. The avarice of the 
chiefs, who received a proportion of the 
spoil, was then only restrained when 
there was nothing more to be disposed of. 
The same monstrous practice is adopted 
on the loss of fowls, and the claims cal- 





my sleeping thoughts still dwelt on the||*he windows ; he went out, and having 
melancholy incident of the evening ; the Seized the largest, forced the ring down 
faded form of the poor maniac was visi-||'* gullet ; then declared that the large 
ble in my dreams. goose had swallowed the jewel. The 
goose was killed—the diamond found. 
In the mean time, the nabob returned. 
and was incredulous. ‘Some crafty 
knave, madam,’ said he, ‘ either the 
thief himself, or his abettor, has, with a 
well-concerted scheme, wrought on your 
easy faith. But 1’ll soon try his powers 












— 
CRICKET. A TALE. 

_A word spoken at random has often 
proyed of more utility than the best con- 
certed plaus; hence it happens, that 
fools often prosper when men of talents 
fail. As an illustration of this assertion, I)jof divination. I°ll provide him with a 
shall present my perusers with a tale,|jmeal likewise.’ No sooner said than 
which, a little while ago, I read in ajjdone ; between two dishes the mysterious 
French periodical work, called Petar was hidden ; the false conjuror was 








iag so intent on what I had seen, that my 





Redeemed, and which | have rather imi-|jtold to declare what was the concealed 








culated in the same way ; whole families 
have been sold for a single chicken. 


oe 

How to Disperse a Mob.—In the year 
1792, the women of Toulon declared 
themselves in a state of insurrection ; 
and, assembling en foule, threatened to 
hang the magistrates: the procurator 
syndic at first laughed at their threats ; 
but the multitude refusing to disperse, he 
assembled the council general of the com- 
mune, and ordered the fire-engines, 


with soot, to be drawn out in battle array : 
by a vigorous discharge of which smutty 





tated than translated. icheer, on pain of being well beaten, 





artillery, the petticoat insurgents were 








with a plentifal supply of water, mixed 
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completely routed, and returned quietly 
to their homes. 





—- 

Gray.—The poet Gray was notorious- 
ly fearful of fire, and kept a ladder of 
ropes in his bed-room. Some mischiev- 
ous young men at Cambridge knew this, 
roused him from below, in the middle of 
a dark night, with the cry of fire! The 
staircase, they said, was in flames Up 
went his window, and down he came by 
his rope-ladder, as fast as he could, 
into a tub of water, which they had 
placed to receive bim. 

~~ 

The following is an anecdote of the 
first Lord Maustield, which his lordship, 
himself told from the bench :—He had 
turned off bis coachman for certain acts 
of pecul.tion not uncommon in this class 
of persons. The fellow begged his lord- 
ship to give him a character. ‘* What 
kind of a character can | give you ?”’ says 
his lordship. ‘* O, my lord, any charac- 
ter your lordship pleases to give me | 
shall most thankfully receive.” His 
lordship accordingly sat down, and wrote 
as follows :—* The bearer, John i 
has served me for three years in the ca- 
pacity of coachman. He is an able dri- 
ver, anda very sober man. I! discharg- 
ed him because he cheaied me.—(Signed) 
Mansfield.”” John thanked his lordsnip, 
and went off. A few mornings afterwards, 
when his lordship was going through his 
lobby to step into his coach for Westmin- 
ster Hall, a man ina very handsome live- 
ry made him a low bow. To his surprise 
he recognised his late coachman. 
“Why, John (says his lordship), you 
seem to have got an excellent place ; 
how could you manage this with the 
character | gave you ?”—** O, my lord 
(says John), it was an exceeding good 
character ; my new master, on reading it, 
said he observed your lordship recom- 
mended me ag an able driver, and a sober 
man.—These (says he) are just the 
qualities | want in a coachman; I ob- 
serve, his lordship adds that he discharg- 
ed you because you cheated him. Hark 
you, sirrah, I'ma Yorkshireman, and Ill 
be d—d if you cheat me.” 

~~ 

Debtor and Creditor.—The tradesman 
ef a certain great man, or rather scound- 
rel, having dunned him for a considerable 
time, he desired his servant one morning 
to admit the tailor, who had not been so 
constant in his attendance as the rest. 
When he made his appearance—‘ My 
friend,” said he to him, “1 think you 
are a very honest fellow, and! havea 
great regard for you ; therefore, I take 
this opportunity to tell you, that I'll be 
hanged if ever I pay you a farthing! 
Now go home, mind your business, and 
don’t lose your time by calling here. As 
for the others, they are a set of vagabonds 
and rascals, for whom I have no affection, 
and they may come as often as they 
choose” 





—~ 
Two Negatives Make a Positive.—Mr. 
Pitt was remarkable for giving his opi- 
nions with great positiveness.—At a cabi- 
net dinner, he was expatiating on the 
beauty of the Latin language ; and as an 
argument in favour of the superiority, 
which he affirmed it had over the English. 
he said, that two negatives made a thing 
more positive than one affirmative pos- 
sibly could do. “ Ah! then,” said Lord 
Thurlow, ‘* your father and mother must 
have been two negatives, to have made 
such a positive fellow as you are!” 
~__ 


Short Speeches. —* The old blunt com- 
mander at Cadiz,’’ says Seldon, in his 
Table Talk, ** showed himself a good 
ovator, who, having to say something to 
his soldiers, (which he was not used to 
do,) made them a speech to this pur- 
port: ‘What a shame will it be, you 
Englishmen, that feed upon good beef, 
to let those rascally Spaniards beat you, 














nothing but oranges. and 
ons.’ With this we may class the 
speech, more remarkable for its spirit 
than its elegance, addressed, by the com- 
mandant of a local regiment in Lanca- 
shire, to a lady, on presenting the colour 
to his corps: ‘*‘ Madam, we receiv’n 
’em wi’ gratitude, and we’n defend wi’ 
tortitude ; and if ever we are called in- 
to actual sarvice, and t’ colours are shot 
away, we'll bring t’ pows (poles) back 
again.” The noble address of La Roche- 
jaquelin to his soldiers is one of the finest 
specimens of the laconic ; ‘ If 1 advance, 
follow me; if| fall, avenge me; if | 
flinch, kill me.”’ 
—_ 

The Procrastinated Climax.—What is 
your name ? said a gentleman to a por- 
ter. My name, replied the fellow, is 
the same as my father’s. And what is 
his name ? said the gentleman. It is 
the same as mine : Then what are both 
your names? Why, they are both é\ke, 
said the porter. 

—<— 

A fellow who was tried at Dublin, for 
some private offence, received the fol- 
lowing sentence—Jupce : Ihe sentence 
of the court is, that you be flogged from 
the Bank to the Quay.—Prisoner : 
Thank you, my Lord, you have done 
your worst.—Jupce: And be flogged 
back again. 

a 

The dog and the breeches.—Some few 
years ago two gentlemen were riding in 
the environs of Paris, one of them ac- 
companied by his dog. —The owner of 
this sagacious animal, unperceived, hid 
in the ground a six-livre piece, and when 
at the distance of two miles from the 
place of concealment sent Pompey in 
quest of it. The order was promptly 
obeyed, and the gentlemen continuing 
their progress entered Paris without the 
dog ; the owner observing that he had 
not adoubt of Pompey surmounting all 
difficulty, should any occur, and of ulti- 
mately bringing home the six-livre piece. 
In the meanwhile Pompey had attached 
himself to a stranger on the road, and 
following him yi apparent pertinacious 
fondness, wl caressed and suf- 
fered to take up’ a lodging for the night 
with the stranger in his bed-chamber.— 
Scarcely had the gentleman prepared for 
rest, when Pompey, who had anxiously 
waited the opportunity, seized the 
breeches of his new acquaintance, rush- 
ed from the room, and gained the street, 
with his prize, pursued by the gentle- 
man in a state of nudity, vociferating stop 
thief! stop thief! but in vain, for Pom- 
pey passed rapidly on, nor once halted 
until he had deposited the breeches at 
the feet of his master. Presently the 
owner made his appearance, and accused 
the dog as an expertly practised and un- 
grateful thief in having stolen his breeches 
containing a purse of one hundred Na- 
poleons in gold. ‘* There must be some 
mystery in this affair,” said Pompey’s 
master,——-my dog is a faithful animal, and 
incapable of a dishonourable action.— 
Have you any other money in the purse, 
besides the Napoleons ’—Yes, a siz-livre 
piece.— The probity and sagacity of Pom- 
pey was now confirmed beyond all doubt. 
The owner of the breeches had picked 
up the piece of coin,—Pompey had trac- 
ed it into his possession,—followed him, 
—fawned upon him,—conciliated his no- 
tice, and eagerly watching the favoura- 
ble moment, as he could not separately 
get possession of the coin, resolved on 
the only alternative, that of seizing, in 
tote, on the article of its deposit. The 
purse was now restored to its mghtful 
owner, aud the six-livre piece having! 
been placed at the disposal of Pompey 
was immediately, and with much appa- 
rent satisfaction, delivered by that faithful] 
servant to his master. 
— 


Learned Animals.—The learned pig 





miration than ever was Sir Isaac New- 
ton. We met a person once who had 
lived next door to the lodgings of this 
erudite swine, and in a house so situated 
that he could see him at his rehearsals. 
He told us he never saw the keeper beat 
him ; but if he did not perform his les- 
son well, he used to threaten to take o 

his red waistcoat, The fact was, the pig) 
was proud of his dress; and perhaps 
even Solomon himself did not conceive} 
that vanity was so universal a passion. 

~~ 


Shews.—Any thing in England will do 
for a shew. At one of the provincial 
fairs we remember to have seen a shav- 
ed monkey exhibited for a fairy; and a 
shaved bear, in a check waistcoat and 
trowsers, sitting in an arm-chair, for an 
Ethiopian savage. The unnatural posi- 
tion to which the latter poor animal had 
been tortured, and the accursed brutali- 
ty of his keeper (a woman,) who sat up- 
on his lap, put her arm round his neck, 
and called him husband, sweetheart, and 
kissed him, made this the most disgustin 
sight, perhaps, ever witnessed. A fel- 
low at one of those fairs once exhibited 














glass, as the great High German Highter- 
Flighter ; and in our boyish days we our- 
selves paid our last sixpence with great 
glee to an ingenious hawker, whose usual 
haunt or standing was in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, for what he was pleased to 
term the Great Cocky (Olla-bird of the 
Desert ) but which, on our arrival at 
home, was speedily found to be a young 
Blackbird, with an artificial comb, and 
wattles of red cotton velvet! 

At a Yorkshire fair, we once paid our 
sixpence to see a Real Wild Indian, and, 
to our no small amusement, found one of 
the lowest order of the worst kind of 
women ; her hair frizzy and red, stuck 
with feathers and bits of glass, drest in 
cat-skins, and strips of coloured leather, 
and singing vociferously some unintelligi- 
ble gibberish in the true cracked voice 
of vulgar depravity. A few passers-by, 
as idle and more ignorant than ourselves, 
had in like manner been taken in by this 
savage, and were gazing at her indroll as- 
tonishment, and listening open-mouthed 
to the pretended keeper, who told a 
long story of how she came from the 
wilds of America, where the people, be- 
ing heathens, regularly roasted and ate 
one another. x, 

—_ 

Anecdote.—A gentleman found Dryden 
in his old age exposed to the attacks of 
poverty, and pining in a garret, in an .ob- 
scure corner of London: ‘‘ You weep for 
my situation,”’ exclaimed the venerable 
poet on seeing him; ‘* but neyer mind, my 
young friend, the pang will be over soon.” 
He died a few days afterwards. Poor 
Chatterton! ‘the sleepless boy who 
perished in his pride,” overcome by the 
pressure of poverty, and stung to the 
quick by the heartless neglect of a bigot- 
ted aristocrat, commenced his immortality 
in a garret in Shoreditich. For two da 
previous to his death, he had eaten notb- 
ing; his landlady pitying his desolate 
condition, invited him to sup with her, 
he spurned the invitation with contempt, 
and put an end to his existence by poison. 
Crowds inflicted elegies on his memory, 
the length and breadth of which filled 
volumes, while the subject of these dole- 
ful tributes lies buried in a common 


epitaph op eulogy. 
oe 
Francis Regnier, called the ‘ Abbe 
was once pressed by a person very high 


in office to tell somewhat of an untruth : 


you,” ‘*Whatever may be the conse- 
quences,” replied Regnier coolly, ‘1! 


than that I should fall out with myself fo 





was in his day a far greater object of ad- 


complying with it.” 


‘ 








coe: 


he ne Doe 
Maddwy, in Merionethshire, 
there existed about the middle of the 16th 
century, a numerous horde of robbers, 
known by the name of the Gwylliaid Co- 
chion Maddwy, or the Banditti ofthe Black 
Wood. This horde consists of a great 
number of rogues and profligates from all 
parts of the country, and so formidable 
were they considered, that their depre- 
dations were scarcely resisted, and the 
neighbourhood of their residence was 
deserted by all its former inhabitants.* 


It should seem from the stories relat- 
ed of these desperadoes, that they were 
an organized body, subordinate to a chief 


or leader, and that they always acted in 
concert. Not content with robbing the 


passing traveller, they levied contribu- 
tions on the seats of the gentlemen 
around them, and drove away whole 
herds of cattle, at noon day, to their 
haunts, in the woods and recesses about 
Dinas Maddwy. Like the Italian Bandit- 


a large dragon-fly through a magnifying 


work-house m Shoe-lane, unnoticed by 


Pertinax,” from his inflexible integrity, 


i If you do not comply,” said the cour- 
tier, “1 am resolved to quarrel with 


would much rather you sbould quarrel 
with me for my refusal of your request,|}of 


ti, of the present’ day, a person once in 
their possession, was not liberated with- 
out an exorbitant ransom. A circum- 
stance which led to their total subver- 
sion, displays their boldness and cruelty 
in the strongest light. It appears that 
the enormities of the Gwylliaid Cochion 
Maddwy, had arrived at such an extent, 
as to render necessary the interposition 
of the most rigorous measures, For 
this purpose, a commission was granted 
to John Wynn ap Meredydd of Gwydir 
jiand Ol Owen, Vice Chamberlain of North 
Wales, and one of the Exchequer Barons. 
These two gentlemen raised a company 
of men, and in the Christmas of 1554, 
succeeded, after considerable resistance 
in securing nearly one hundred of the 
robbers, on whom they inflicted summa- 
ry punishment ; hanging them on the 
spot, as their commission authorized 
them, without any previous trial.| But 
there still remained a body of these out- 
laws unbroken, and they resolved to re- 
venge the death of so many of their com- 
rades. An opportunity soon offered for 
the execution of their plan. They learn- 
ed that Baron Owen would pass through 
the wood, on his way to Montgomery- 
shire Assizes, and they determined to lie 
in wait for him. They had previously 
ascertained the strength of his lordships 
train, which consisted of his kinsman, 
John Lloyd, and six or seven other at- 
tendants. To render their revenge still 
more secure, the robbers had cut down 
several trees, and placed them in the 
road, so as to block up the passage.t As 
soon as the baron came in sight of this 
obstacle, his attendants rode forward to 
remove it, but they were received with 
a shower of arrows,§ which obliged them 
to desist, and they immediately fled. 
The banditti now rushed forward, and 
attacked the baron and his relation on 
every side, who bravely defended them- 
selves, and their bodies were afterwards 
found in the road covered with numer- 
ous wounds, An act so flagrant, called 
loudly for retaliation. The most rigor- 
ous justice ensued, and the horde of 
desperadoes, who had so long troubled 
this part of the country, where wholly 
extirpated. Many were taken and suffer- 
ed the penalty of their crimes, and 
others fled the country. 





* Such was the dread the inhabitants expe- 
rienced of these marauders, that they actually 
fixed scythes and other instruments in their 
chimneas, some of which are still to be seen, to 
prevent the decent of these daring ruffians. 


+ There is a tradition extant, that the mother 
of 2 young man, who was executed on this occa- 
sion, earnestly besought the Baron to spare his 
life, but her supplication was refused. *Then, 
exclaimed the enraged mother, baring her bosom, 
‘this breast has nourished those who will revenge 

y son, and wash their hands in the blood of their 
kinsman’s murderer.’ 


This part of the wood is known by the name 
idiart y Barwn, or the Baron’s Gate. 


$ The armsof these Banditti seem to have been 
swords, bows, arrows, and daggers. 
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Titt TRAVELLER. 


'Tis pleasant, through the ioop-holes ofretreat 
To at such a world; to see the str 
Of the great Bajei, aad not fee! the crowd 








THE PRATER, AT VIENNA. 


The promenades here are very inte |jterature, during the same epocha. But 
resting ; at their head stands the Prater. |/never perhaps was this ascendency so re- 


Do not expect any thing artificial— 
shrubberies, grottoes, cascades, or foun- 
tains—there is nothing but beautiful na- 
ture, arranged iato more regular forms 
by the band of man. 
a fine grove of wuod, intersected by sha- 
dy walks, and diversitied by lawns and 
grass plots, with neat cotiages and flower- 
gardens around ; then you will bave the 
idea of the Prater, But what gives the 
greatest interest to this park, is the 
great assemblage of human beings, who, 
particularly .on Sundays, move here in 
picturesque masses. The whole suburb 
of Leopoldstadt, which consists of one 
principal street, is thea filled with car- 
riages, gigs, barouches, and people on 
foot and on horseback: and unique and 
anparalleled is the scene which bursts 
upon your sight when you enter the 

. An interminable carpet embroi- 
dered with gold, silver, and chequered 
flowers, seems to cover the whole of the 
principal avenue. The heads of this 


grand assembly, which often exceeds,}\ simulation and dissimulation. 


30,000 people, moving between the ver- 
dure of the trees, interspersed with the 
gold-embroidered caps worn by the in 
ferior class of women as a lasting orna- 
ment of their rank, and which shine re- 
fulgent in the rays of the sun, present 
one of the most brilliant and enlivening; 
spectacles imiginable. The body of 
people disperse in all directions, but most 
of them flock to the carousals, which are 
much like the round-abouts at an English 
fair. in a wooder rotunda is fixed a 
circular scaffold, round a moveable cy- 
linder, which by an apparatus under 
ground, can at pleasure be made to turn 
quickly or slowly. lis periphery is set 
out with gigs, chariots, and horses, which 
young and old eagerly mount to be 
wheeled round, for twopence a whole 


hour. The one laughs, the other sings, ‘ 
the third eats in his vehicle, every one is aati 


at his ease, while brisk music keeps 
the machine in tune. It is exceedingly 
droll to see girls seated on horseback, 
composedly knitting their stockings. or 
old people cracking their whips, as if to 
give more pliancy to the legs of their 
wooden steeds. On proceeding further, 
a thing like a sentry-box starts up ; this 
is the scene of action of Punch and his 


wife, whose antics keep the gaping crowd leaf ; he 


in a continual roar, and each ef them 
readily gives his penny. We next come 
to a panorama, where for sixpence, you 
may see the whole city of Prague, with 
Mount Ziska into the bargain: crowds of 
people flock to get a peep of Bohemia's 
capital, without the expense of a jour- 
ney. Close. by is pitched a tent, with 
refreshments, where achequered assem- 
bly attend with great earnestness; for 
no where are the public greater epicures 
than at Vienna. ‘The Prater is filled with 
restorateurs, confectioners, coffetiers, 
and all those people who administer to 
others’ appetites and to their own purses. 
Whene ver a fire-work is played off, 


which happens very often, the whole 
plain is covered with people : to force 
your way through the crowd is impossi- 
bie; you are carried along, and thus 


pushed out of the park. 


——— TTT SES 


THE DRAMA. 


Fancy to yourself|vity which prevailed in the reigns of an- 


“show, so insensible to comfort, so eager 























THE MINERVA. 


in such multiplied forms, has maintained 
the pre-eminency which the theatre for- 
merly claimed over every other specie- 
of poetry : and the success of about two 
handred dramatic pieces, thirty of which 
at least were ttagedies, could not be pa- 
ralleled in any other branch of French li- 


markable as since the restoration of the 
Bourbons ; for in almost every other li- 
terary or scientific pursuit, a kind of lan- 
guor has succeeded to the feverish acti- 


archy and usurpation, while the stage has 
swarmed with successful productions. 


The species of literary composition 
which is the most analogous to the Frencl: 
character, is certainly the dramatic. 
* Natio comedaest.’ The French have 
a peculiar talent for playing any part they 
please. They can assume any humours, 
and counterfeit any manners. They nev- 
er are themselves ; every boudour, eve- 
ry saloon is a theatre where every indi- 
vidual is at once an actor and a spectator ; 
and society is a vast stage where every 
man and every woman ceases to be na- 
tural, uiless indeed personation be na 
ture. The province of every French- 
man when produced before the world is 
to differ from himself, when before him- 
self alone : and his politeness consists in 


The region which a people, so volatile, 
so little domestic, so much made up for 


for pleasure, so indifferent to happiness. 
delights in, must be that which shows 
them counterfeit in action. A public 
theatre unites all that can fascinate a 
Frenchman. It offers him something 
\like occupation in the shape of amuse- 
|ment ; an appearance of study in a diver- 
sified and lively assembly ; and takes 
from the one its application, from the 
other its solitude. It displays a living 
active picture of buman beings ; and gra- 
tifies curiosity by letting bim into the se- 
crets of their lives, and the recesses of 
their heurts. It brings with it all the 
splendour which ambition can covet, and 
i the illusions which fancy can delighi 
n. It is a magical fairy ground which 
e trodden without effort ; and equal- 
ly enchanting, whether we admire the 
author, the actor, or the audience. It 
contains, whether in pit, boxes, gallery 
or stage, the most bewitching seductions 
of society, united with the richest charms 
of literature. There, the poet does not 
apply to every plodding reader, one by 
one, that cons his verses, and turns over 
and over, twenty times, each dog-eared 
collects his clients, night after 
night, into one common hall, and rushes. 
dauntless, into their presence. He does 
not wait till the slow approbation of his 
divided admirers is instilled, drop by 
drop, into his ears, from all the dark and 
lazy corners of the metropolis ; he re- 
ceives his recompense in thunders, 
shouts and clamours, all at once, in the 
face of patent lamps—perhaps of gas lights 
—and drinks large torrents of intoxicat- 
ing plaudits. For persons who derive 
more satisfaction from such hasty and noi- 
sy applause as that bestowed in a theatre 
than from the slow approbation conferred 
upon other branches of literature, the 
stage, in all its departments, has peculiar 
attractions ; and it is there that literary 
ambition will always endeavour to find 
its vent in France. * 

But ambition alone is not sufficient to 
ensure success ; and either there must 
have been a considerable fund of genius 
in that country, to succeed, as it appears 








—-W hilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 
To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

Bo lone the just and generous will befriend, 

Aad triumph on herefforts sti! attend. Baooxe 








"Present state of the French Drama. 
No. I. 


Prom the London Quarterly Revie, 


The revolution, whose agency upon|isurance of ‘her power. 
the minds of Frenchmen has shown itself}/strictures upon the French stage, and the/}the step,) state that she vowed celibacy, 





by theatrical registers that French poets||before she was twelve years old. Some 
have succeeded; or else the walk itself|jof her letters in Greek, Latin, Spanish, 
must not have been encumbered by anyfliand French, are still preserved in the li- 
of the ponderous difficulties, which are|/brary of Venice, and are said to show a 
removable, by such minds only, as nature|]most masterly command of those tongues. 
delights to form at long intervals, and, as|| Before she was eleven years of age, her 
it were, to give the world occasional as-j|Jesuit biographers (who doubtless had 
Some generaliigreat influence in inducing her to adept 


principles which govern it, will put this 
in aclearer light; and also help us to 
ground an opinion upon some of the dra 

matic pieces which have succeeded, of 
late, in the metropolis of France. 

The French theatre is the purest and 
most legitimate descendant of the Greek 
stage, that is now extant. With a timid 
respect for the general practices of the 
Athenians, the French have not ventured 
to enlarge upon them ; and the most ma- 
terial difference they have introdaced, 
and which at best is a negative improve- 
ment, relating merely to the form, is the 
abolition of the chorus. But the Greek 
stage was itself an infant production of 
the vast dramatic art. It rose at a time 
when the human soul scarcely knew itself, 
or had scanned the faculties which it pos- 
sessed. This may appear a hazardous 
assertion, when made concerning men 
who were the children of those to whom 
Homer had sung. But a moment’s re- 
flee*2n will strip it of its apparent teme- 
rity ; for surely none will assert that, 
since the days of Sophocles, the whole 
state of man and of society has not been 
progressive ; and that, the domain even 
of our senses, the first of all the powers 
which are developed in us, has not been, 
in some measure, extended. How much 
more then have the faculties which wait 
upon observation, comparison, and reflec- 
tion, been enlarged ? and what resources, 
unknown before, must not the only art 
which represents the human being in a 
state of successive action, thought, and 
passion, have found, inthe more complete 
development of his moral endowments, 
and their endless combinations !_ Besides 
this, many other arts, now employed as 
auxiliaries to the theatre, were not fami- 
liar ; and representations on the Athe- 
nian stage, if we could behold them as 
they were in the ninety-third Olympiad, 
would necessarily appear to modern eyes 
—perhaps to the French themselves— 
inferior in attractions to the generality of 
European performances. If this be not 
admitted, we must either deny the gener- 
al progress of the species ; or assert that, 
by some inexplicable caprice, the stage 
alone, and its producti ave been ex- 
cepted from the com of improve- 


ment. 





' BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIRS OF 
LUCRETIA HELEN CARNARO. 

This noble lady was a descendant of 
Catharine Cornaro, of adignified Venetian 
family, who afterwards became Queen of 
Cyprus, in 1472, by her marriage with 
James, who procured himself to be chos- 
enking. Lucretia Cornaro is represent- 
ed by biographers as one of the most 
learned and singular persons of her age. 
She was born at Venice, in 1646, and in 
her infancy gave singular proofs of early 
abilities. Her father was Procurator of 
St. Mark, and in consequence of the stu- 
dious disposition of his child, who had a 
surprising facility in learning, and in re- 
taining what she learned, he ordered that 
she should be taught Latin. She began 
before she had attained her seventh year, 
her progress was extremely rapid, as she 
read and wrote the language with perfect 
correctness in the course of a year; she 
then commenced Greek under the tuition 
of two celebrated doctors, Fabris and 
Bartolat, and afterwards of a native 
Greek, the keeper of the Venetian libra- 
ry. Hebrew was her next attempt, and 
accomplishing that, she studied the mo- 
dern languages, Spanish and French ; 
all of which she is said to have acquired 
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and resolved to consecrate herself to re- 
ligion. Under Charles Renaldini, one of 
the professors of the university of Padua, 
she dived into the mysieries of philoso- 
phy and theology. Her parents soon af- 
terwards proposed an advantageous mar- 
riage to her, which she rejected, alleging 
her vow as the excuse. A dispensation 
was, however, procured from the Pope, 
which Lucretia no sooner saw, than she 
is said to have fainted, so strong was her 
religious fervour and so fixed her resolu- 
tion. She #fterwards escaped in disguise, 
and was only discovered when she was 
endeavouring to enter a convent of the 
order of St. Benedict, to the principal of 
which she had represented herself as a 
man. Her parents, findingher determina- 
tion unalterable, consented to forego the 
marriage, On Condition that she would re- 
turn and live at home. Here she under- 
went the most severe privations, her 
austerities were unequalled; she wore 
clothes of horse-hair and sackcloth, and 
constantly sustained a weight of forty 
pounds of chains : she lived upon bread 
aod water, and never could be prevailed 
upon to quit one gloomy apartment. 
These facts appear to be well authenti- 
cated, and one of her bistorians, in admi- 
ration of her self-devotion, says, ‘ that 
as she was perhaps the most learned per- 
son of her age, so she knew best how to 
apply that learning.” Soen after she had 
attained her thirty-second year, singular 
as it may seem, she was presented with 
the Doctor’s cap by the University of Pa- 
dua. It was a most unprecedented spec- 
tacle, and an immense concourse of per- 
sons of all ranks, and from all countries, 
were assembled in the cathedral to wit- 
ness‘the ceremony. She underwent a 
public examination, and the judges were 
so struck with her profound erudition, 
that they made the following entry in the 
acts of the University : «* We, the judges 
of the tribunal of the university of Padua, 
certify, that the noble lady Helen Lucre- 
tia Cornaro, is acquainted with the sci- 
ences and belles lettres to such a surpris- 
ing degree that she deserves to be placed 
among the Doctors of the University, and 
we accordingly admit her mistress of arts. 
Passed at Padua 25 June, 1678, in the ca- 
thedral of the city, none of the halls of 
the college being sufficiently large for the 
accommodation of the crowd of specta- 
tors.” ‘The University also wished to 
give her the doctor’s cap of theology, but 
it was negatived by the opposition of some 
of the cardinals, and the bishop of Padua. 
By this ceremony, her name became 
known throughout Europe, and her socie- 
ty was much sought by all learned men ; 
but her mode of living was so retired and 
austere, that few were allowed to enjoy 
an interview. She died in 1684, at the 
age of thirty-eight yeurs ; having, it is 
supposed, hastened her end by the un- 
heard of severities with which she afflict- 
ed herself to the day of her death. Her 
father erected a marble monument to her 
memory, in the church of St. Justina, 
giving a short character and history of 
this most singular woman. 
—————__—X——————__—— 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 








Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore. each mute and living thing. 





Rise and Progress of Chemical Science. 
No. Ill. 


The establishment of the Royal Socie- 
ty of London. in 1662, was of importance 
in the promotion of chemical science. 
his was a focus to which the discov- 
eries of different men might be brought, 
andthe mutual intercourse of men engag- 
ed ineimilar pursuits, stimulated { make 
more arduous efforts to promote know- 
ledge. Mr. Boyle was chosen President 
of the Royal Society in the year 1680, 
but objecting to the oaths required on the 
occasion, a8 unnecessary and inexpedient, 
he never ascended the chair. 








Robert Hooke, a contemporary of Mr. 
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Boyle, is pre-eminent as among the f 
ers of chemical science. By his re- 
searches he contributed much to exten: 
the knowledge possessed of numerou- 
chemical bodies, and was able to give ex- 
planations of chemical phenomena, which 
still appear creditable after all the ad 
vances of modern science. His theory 
of combustion is particularly entitled to 
notice, and the following extracts, fron 
his Microgrophia, will illustrate his 
views :— 

« From the experiment of charring of 
coals, whereby we see, that notwith- 
standing the great heat and duration of it, 
the solid »arts of the wood remain, whilst 
they are preserved from the free access 
of the air, undissipated, we may learn 
that which has not, that I know of, been 
published or hinted, nay not so much as 
thought of by any, and that in short is 
this: First, That the air in which we 
live, move, breathe, and which encom- 
passes very many, and cherishes most 
bodies it encompasses ; that this air is 
the menstruum or universal dissolvent 
of all sulphureous bodies. Secondly, 
That this action performs not till the 
body be first sufficiently heated, as we 
may find requisite also to the dissolution 
of many other hodies by several other 
menstruums. Thirdly, That this action 
of dissolution produces or generates a 
very great heat, and that which we call 
fire ; and this is common also to many 
dissolutions of other bodies made by 
menstruums, of which I could give multi- 
tudes of instances. Fourthly, That this 
action is performed with so great violence, 
and does so minutely act, and rapidly agi- 
tate the smallest parts of the combustible 
matter, that it produces in the diaphan- 
ous medium of the air, the action, or 
pulse of light. Fifthly, That the dissolu- 
tion of sulphureous bodies is made by a 
substance inherent and mixt with the air, 
and is like, if not the very same, with 
that which is fixt in saltpetre, which by 
multitudes of experiments that may be 
made with saltpetre, will, I think most 
evidently be demonstrated.” These 
views and their applications he has far- 
ther extended in a work published in 
1677, called the Lampas, and he has of- 
fered suggestions respecting the nature 
of flame, which are highly creditable to 
ihe acumen of his genius. 

Fire was regarded by all the earlier 
chemists, as a principle resident in all 
forms of matter, and capable, under cer- 
tain circumstances, of being separated 
and rendered evident. This notion was 
first combated by John Rey, a physician, 
ef Perigord, in France. In 1629, Brun, 
an apothecary, of Bergerac, having melt- 
ed two pounds six ounces of tin, found 
the whole was converted into a calx, 
weighing seven ounces more than the tin 
employed. ‘This fact was decidedly at va- 
riance with the opinion of fire being se- 
parated by the melting. On this he con- 
sulted Rey, who in 1630 published a tract 
on the subject, in which he shows that 
the increase of weight was to be attribut- 
ed to the absorption and solidification of 
air ; which was the true explanation of 
the phenomeaon. 

In 1674, John Mayow’s tracts were 
published at Oxford. _{n these, he adopts 
the views previously divalged by Hooke, 
but extends and embellishes them. He 
contends that there exists in the a‘mos- 
phere a spirit necessary to life and fire, 
identical with that pent up in saltpetre ; 
that when metals are burnt they absorb 
it; hence arises the increase of their 
weight. He maintains that nitric acid ef- 
fects also a similar change ; that the same 
principle is that which produces acids ; 
and is concerned in converting sulphur 
inte an acid, that it is necessary for the 
respiration of animals, the vegetation of 
plants, and for combustion. These ideas 
ef Mayow’s clearly point out the proper- 
ties of oxygen gas, as ascertained by the 
researches of modern science, and are 
honourable anticipations of what recent 
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The discovery of the thermometer by 
Santorio, of Padua, furnished chemists 
with an instrument of the utmost import- 
nce in their researches. This philoso- 
pher was born at Capo d’lstriain 1561 
and died at Venice in 1636. This instru- 
nent was much improved by the Acade- 
micians del Cimenti, who associated first 
in 1561, under the patronage of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. These expe- 
rimentalists added several important facts 
‘to the stock of scientific information ; 
amongst other things, the knowledge of 
the expansion of water previous to its 
freezing, and although not the first dis- 
coverers, they had the merit of calling 
the attention of men of science to a very 
curious phenomenon, which at first view 
appears to be a reflection of cold: 

The illustrious Newton, in addition to 
his most important discoveries in Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy, also render- 
ed essential service to Chemistry, by his 
improvements of the thermometer. By 
shewing how to graduate different ther- 
mometers, so as to render them corres- 
pondent one to another, he enabled phi- 
losophers to record the result of their 
observations in such a manner as to be 
intelligible. 


Circulation of Air in Rooms.—To ren- 
der the circulation of air sensible, let the 
air of a room be heated by a strong fire, 
whilst the air of a contiguous roomis cold ; 
then let the door between these two 
rooms be opened, in which case the hot 
air of one room, being lighter, will pass 
through the upper part of the opening o. 
the door into the cold room ; and on the 
contrary, the cold air of the other room 
being heavier, will pass into the former 
through the lower part of the opening ; 
accordingly, it will be found, that apply- 
ing a lighted candle at the top, the mid- 
dle, and at the lower part of the opening 
between the rooms, a strong current of 
air will appear to pass from the hot into 
the cold room near the top ; acentrary 
current of air will appear to pass from 
the latter into the former room near the 
lower part, whilst in the middle there is 
little or no motion at all, as may be clear- 
ly perceived by the direction of the flame 
of the candle. It is for the same reason 
that when the fire is lighted in achimney, 
a strong current of air is occasioned to 
enter the room, which may be felt by ap- 
plying the hand to the key-hole, or other 
such small openings, ifthe doors and win- 
dows are shut ; for the air over the fire 
being heated, becomes lighter, and as- 
cends into the chimney ; consequently, 
other colder air must supply its place, 
which forces its way through all the small 
openings. Were a room with afire in it 
to be perfectly closed, excepting the 
chimney, the air in it would soon become 
unwholesome for respiration, and the 
fire would be soon extinguished. Hence 
it appears, that these persons mistake, 
who expect to keep the—air of a room 
sweet and wholesome, especially for in- 
valids, by accurately stopping all the 
small apertures that admit fresh air. 
When tk2 current of air that enters into 
a room falls immediately upon the persons 
who sit in the room, then it may be of- 
fensive, especially to delicate constitu- 
tions. Inthatcase, such opening should 
be closed, but at the same time another 
should be made in a more convenient 
part ; for a circulation of air, particularly 
in rooms where a fire is kept, is not only 
salutary, and useful, but isabsolutely ne- 
cessary. 


Change of the Seat of Cold during Frost. 


It is both clearly proved, and philo- 
sophically accounted for, that the air is 
warmer close to the earth, than at some 
distance above it, and we consequently 
find lofty mountains, even in warm cli- 
mates, constantly crowned with snow. 
During a frost, however, things appear 




































to be reversed. The experiment has 


been often made, and we will take the 


servation made one winter in Hampshire. 
Mr. White placed a thermometer on the 
top of a hill at Silborne, and another in 


sold night. During the night, that in 
the valley went down to one degree be- 
low Zero, that is to 33 degrees below 
the freezing point, whereas that.on the 
hill, 200 feet at least higher, fell only to 
17, or 15 degrees lower than the freez- 
ing point. On the following morning, 
that in the vale was at 10, while the ele- 
vated thermometer was 22: so that the 
(lifference of cold between the two situa- 
tions was once eighteen degrees less 
above than below, and through the whole 
frost continued ten or twelve. This va- 
riation in temperature was confirmed by 
the total destruction of the forest ever- 
greens in the valley, those on the hill 
remaining unhurt. 


Absorption of Quicksilver by Plants. 


About fourteen years ago, a friend of 
mine who had a garden near James-Street, 
Bedford-row, was informed by his ser- 
vant, that a Crysanthemum in the gar- 
den appeared to have very small parti- 
cles of quicksilver spread over the whole 
surface of its leaves and stalks. My friend 
examined the plant with allthe attention 
due to so extraordinary a production, and 
was thoroughly convinced of the fact: 
every leaf and stalk had a multitude of 
small globules of quicksilver adhering 





the valley, towards the evening of a very| 
















lseveral terms, didlos, codex, liber, folium, 
jtabula, tillura, scheda, &c. which express 


most concise account, which is of an ob-| 


the several parts on which they were 


jwritten. In Ceylon, for instance, they 


write on the leaves of the talipot. And 
the Bramin manuscripts in the Telinga 
language, sent to from Fort St. 
George, are written on leaves of the 
ampana, or palma malabarica. Herman~ 
hus gives an account of a monstrous palm- 

tree, called codda pana, or palma montana — 
malabarica, which about the 3bth year of 
its age rises to be sixty or seventy feet 
high, with plicated leaves nearly round, 
twenty feet broad; with which they 
commonly cover their houses ; and on 
which they also write ; part of one leaf 
sufficing to make a moderate book. 
They write between the folds, making 
the characters the outer enticle. In the 
Maldore islands, the natives are said to 
write on the leaves of a tree called ma- 
caraquean, which are a fathom and a half 
long, and about a foot broad. But the 
most remarkable is the zagua, which has 


something on it extraordinary ; its leaves 
are so large and of so close a texture, 
that the 


y cover a man from top to toe, 
and shelter him from the rain, and other 


inclemencies of the weather, like a cloak; 


and from the innermost substance of these 
leaves, a paper is taken ; being a white 


and fine membrane like the skin of an 
egg, as large as a skin of our vellum or 


parchment, and nothing inferior for beau- 
ty and goodness to the best of our papers. 
Paper is chiefly made among us of linen, 


or hempen rags, beaten to a pulp in 


water; and moulded into square sheets, 































the fact, though none could account for it. 


part of the quicksilver from several of the 
branches by striking them, and catching 
the globules, which instantly united in 


till the frost killed it. 


be asisgned for such a phenomenon is, that 
my friend frequently amused himself with 
chemical experiments, and making use 
of quicksilver occasionally, the crucibles, 
having small particles of it sticking about 
them, were washed, and the contents 
thrown out near the spot where this 
plant grew. 
fore, that the grateful Crysanthemum un- 
dertook spontaneously to restore to its 
master in purity, that which it had re- 
ceived in corruption. 


thereto, and which seemed to, and no doubt 
did, issue from the perspiratory ducts of 
the plant. 

The fact being ascertained, my friend 
suffered several ingenious men to exam- 
ine the plant, who were all satisfied of 




























of the thickness required. But it may 
also be made of nettles, hay, turnips, 
parsnips, colewort leaves, as tea is, or 
any thing that is fibrous. The Chinese 
paper is so fine, that many of the Euro- 
peans have thought it was made of silk ; 
not considering, says Du Halde, that silk 
cannot be beat into such a paste, as is 
necessary to make paper ; but it is to be 
observed, that the same author after- - 
wards speaks of a paper or parchment, 
made of the balls of silk worms; and the 
like we are assured by others is done at 
Cathay. | 


The incalculable advantages which 
the moderns have derived from the art of 
printing, would have been only imper- 
fectly known, but for the invention of 
linen rag paper. A more plentiful and 
economical substance could not be con- 
ceived than the tattered remnants of our 
linen w6rn out, and otherwise incapable 
of being applied to the least use, and of 
which the quantity every day increases ; 
nor could a more ready operation be im- 
agined, than a few hours titulation in a 
mill. It ha’ been observed by a French 
writer, that the dispatch of the processes 
of paper making is so great, that five 
workmen in a mill may furnish sufficient 
paper for the continual labour of 3000 
transcribers. 


My friend frequently collected a great 


the band, and left no doubt as to the na- 
ture of the exudation. The day after 
thus gathering it, the plant gave fresh 
proofs of its limbotic quality : for not on- 
ly would the surface be again powdered 
over, but in the hollow of the leaves small 
drops would be formed by the conflux of 
the small particles continually emitted. 
In this state it continued about a month, 


The only tolerable reason which can 


We must suppose, there- 


On the other hand, 
however, my friend made afterwards ma- 
ny experiments on the same kind of plant, 
and every one selected either died or 
failed to produce the same effect. 


HISTORY AND MANUFACTURE OF 
WRITING PAPER. 


Various are the materials on which 
mankind, in different ages and coun- 
tries, have contrived to write their sen- 
timeats, as on stones, bricks, the 
leaves of herbs and trees, and their rinds 
and barks ; also on tables of wood, wax, 
and ivory; to which may be added, 
plates of lead, linen rolis, &c. At length 
the Egyptian papyrus was invented ; then 
parchment, cotton paper; and, lastly, ji 
the common, or linen paper. In some 
places and ages they have written on the 
skins of fishes ; in others, on the intes- 
tines of serpents ; and in others, on the 
backs of tortoises. There are few sorts 
of plants but have at some time been used 
for paper and books; and hence the 


quantity to make a fine pulp, which be- 
ing conveyed to the vat, the preparation 
of the rags is completed, and the pulp or 

ff is ready for making the sheets. 5 
This is done by a workman who takes up 
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@ quant) of pulp upon a mould of tne ’ 


wire cloth, through which the water 
drains away, and the pulp coagulates into 
asheet of paper. 6. Another workman 
takes the sheet of paper off from the 
wire mould, and receives it upon a felt ; 
he then covers it over with a second felt, 
evenly spread out; and continues this 
operation, which is called couching, till 
he has made a pile of sheets called a 
post, containing six quires. 7. The post 
of paper, with the felts, is placed in the 
vat-press, and the whole is subjected to a 
strong pressure, to press out the super- 
fluous water, and give the paper a solidity 
and firmness it would not otherwise have. 
8. The pile of paper is removed from 
the vat-press, the felts taken out from 
between the sheets, and they are pressed 
again by themselves, for a certain time, 
in a screw-press. 9. The sheets are 
taken from the press, and hung up, five 
or six together, on lines in the drying 
loft, till dry. The paper is now made, 
and only required to be finished ; but it 
should be observed, that the greater 
number of the processes of finishing are 
only performed upon fine writing paper, 
common printing paper being ready for 

king up when dried. 10. The paper, 
in five or six sheets together, is dipped 
into a tub of fine size, and afterwards 
pressed to force out the superfluity ; it 
is then dried again in the drying loft: 
but in printing papers this process is ren- 
dered unnecessary, by sizing the stufl 
whilst in the engine, and adding certain 
ingredients. 11. An examination of each 
individual sheet of peper is made, a'! 
knots and burs are removed, and the bac 
sheets taken out. 12. A very large pile 
of paper is made, and pressed with im- 
mense force, to render the sheets flat 
and smooth, 13 The pile is taken 
down sheet by sheet, and another made, 
without turning the sheets over ; by this 
means new surfaces of the sheets are 
brought in centact with each other, and 
the pile being again subjected to the 
press, the surface of the paper is im- 
proved. This operation is called part 
ing, and is repeated two or three times 
for the best paper. The paper is now 
counted into quires, folded, and packed 
up into reams for market. Thus the 
most filthy article is made the most beau- 
tiful and delicate, and many a lady would 
faint at the sight of that, which by art is 
made to bear her fair hand, either to 
trace the beauties of nature, or convey 
her tender sentiments. A sheet of paper 
may now be made to any length. But 
the modern process of bleaching is very 
detrimental to the arts, for some of the 
finest books now published will, in the 
course of thirty or forty years, perish, 
on accouut of the saccharine particles or 
substance of the paper being destroyed 
by this system. 


— 
TEMPERATURE OF THE SEA. 


It appears, from a series of observa- 
tions made during a voyage to Ceylon, 
and transmitted to the Royal Society by 
Sir Humphrey Davy, that sea water va- 
ries in temperature in proportion to its 
depth. So regular and decided, indeed, 
has been the result of these observations, 
that the author strongly recommends the 
general use of the thermometer at sea, 
especially in shoally or dangerous pas- 
sages. 

The idea appears to have been sug- 
gested by Dr. Franklin, about the year 
1775, and afterwards much improved 


upon by Mr. Jonathan Williams, who) 


published a paper on “* The Use of the 
Thermometer, on discovering benks, 
Soundings, &c,"" Mr. Williams has there 
stated the following facts : 

1. The water over the banks is much 
colder than the water of the main ocean, 
and it is more cold iv proportion, as it is 
less . 

2. The water over small banks is 
less cold than that over large ones. 

3. The water over banks that are 









































































































banks that are far distant, but it is colder 
thaw the adjacent sea. 

4, The water over banks of the 
coast, i. e. those immediately connected 
with the land above water, is warmer 
than that over those which admit deep 
water between them and the coast; but 
it is colder than the adjacent sea. 

5. The water between capes and 
rivers does not follow the above rules ; 
for this being less agitated, and more ex- 
posed to the heat of the sun, and to the 
heat from the circumjacent land, must 
be colder or warmer than that in sound- 
ings without, according to the seasons, 
aod — of the atmosphere. 

6. e passage, therefore, from deep 
to shoal water, may be discovered by a 
regular use of the thermometer, before a 
navigator can see the jand ; but as the 
temperature is relative, no particular 
degree can be ascertained as a rule, and 
the judgment can only be guided by the 
difference. Thus, in August, | found 
the water off Cape Cod to Be 58° by 
Fahrenheit, and at sea it was 69°: in 
October, the water off Cape Cod was 
48°, and at sea it was 59°. This differ- 
ence was equally a guide in both cases, 
though the heat was different at different 
seasons. 

By the use of a very delicate thermo- 
meter, and its various height, according 
to the season of the year, being marked 
out on our charts, the most incalculable 
benefits would accrue to navigation, and 
the situation of shifting, or quick sands, 
30 fatal to mariners, would thus be ac- 
curately ascertained. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Edible Swallows Nests. ( biche de Mar.) 


The nature of this conspicuous article 
of Chinese epicurism, as well as extraordi- 
nary animal production, appears to have 
been hitherto but imperfectly understood. 
Sir Everard Home has published an ac- 
count of the nests of the Java swallow, 
and of the glands that secrete the mucus 
of which they are composed. The nests 
appear from time immemorial, to have 
formed a principal article of trade be- 
tween Java and China, where they are 
purchased at a high price, it being be- 
lieved that the materials of which the 
nests are composed are possessed of an 
aphrodisiac virtue in an eminent degree. 
Sir T. Raffles, who lately returned from 
Java, brought over a number of these 
nests to England, and presented some of 


investigating the nature of the materials 
of which they were composed, and at the 
same time gave it as his decided opinion, 
that, whatever itis, it is brought up from 
the stomach, and requires at times so 
great an effort, as to bring up blood, the 
stain of which is seen on the nest. It 
does not migrate, but remains all the year 
an inhabitant of the caveras of Java. 
Some of the most extensive caves in 
which they reside, are forty miles from 
either sea. Those swallows that build 
their nests near the sea, are observed to 
fly inland towards extensive swamps, 
where gnats and other insects are in 
great abundance. Those that build in 
inland caves, are observed to quit the 
caves in the morning, and generally re- 
turn inswarms, Carkening the air, towards 
the close ofthe day. This bird is double 
the size of our common swallow. There 
are two separate nests ; one for the male 
to lie and rest in, which is oblong and nar- 
row, adapted to his form ; the other wide 
and deeper, to receive the female and 
the eggs. 

The only difference between the 
glands of the migrating swallow, and those 
of the blackbird, is the smallness of the 
reservoir ; the surface of the gullet, up- 
on which the external openings of the 
there is not in the one or the other an 
apparatus for secreting mucus, which is 














them to Sir Everard, for the purpose of 





nol Commen to birds im general. Inthe 
Java swallow, the glands are of «a peculiar 
construction; there is a membranovs 
tube surrounding the duct of each of the 
gastric glands, which after projecting into 
the gullet for a little way, splits into se- 
parate portions like the petals of a flow- 
er: for what purpose so extraordinary 
an apparatus could be provided, would 
probably have puzzled the weak intel- 
lects of human beings ; and many wild 
theories might have been formed respect- 
ing it, bad not the accurate observations 


of Sir T. Stamford Raffles, who had no 
doubt that the materials of the nest were 


produced from the gullet, led to the dis- 


covery of its use. 


‘l he present provision for forming a nest 


out of its own secretions, in an animal of 
sc high an order as the class Aves, 
strikes us with astonishment ; since birds 


in all other countries find substances of 


some kind or other out of which they 
form their nests, and makes it evident that 


this particular bird, at the time of its first 


creation, was intended to be the inhabit- 
ant of the caverns of Java, in which no- 
thing is to be met with, out of which a 
nest could be constructed, as the camel 
is adapted to the sandy deserts of which 


it is the natural inhabitant, both by the 
provision in its stomach for carrying a 
store of water, and the form of its hoof, 
which cannot, like that of other animals, 
be injured by walking in sand. 

The swallows of Java, that reside up- 
on the coast, never exhaust their secre- 
tions in forming their nests, when the 
find other materials fitted for that pur- 
pose. 


~~ 

Oysters and Star-Fish.—The asterias, 
echini, and other offensive creatures that 
infest oyster-beds, prow] about to the 
great annoyance of the oysters ; the as- 
terias, or star-fish in particular, which 
are highly injurious to them. When 


these creatures find an oyster open, or 
gaping to take its food, they instantly 


seize upon it by thursting one of their 
long straggling arms into them, and kill- 
ing the animal before it is able to close 
the shell, in which case one of the star- 
fish enters the oyster, and remains in 
perfect security to devour the contents. 
Or, should the oyster be apprised in time 


of the imminent danger to which it is ex- 


posed, the moment the arm of the star- 
tish is inserted, it snaps the shell close, 
and the asterias, unless very dexterous, is 


compelled to retreat with the loss of the 


arm or ray so offending: a mutilation of 
the less importance to this animal, since 
time will repair the mischance by pro- 
ducing another arm, though somewhat of 
a smaller size, in lieu of that which the 
oyster has deprived it of. The echini 
are more destructive to the young spat 
of the oyster, whose tender shells they 
bruise with those formidable spines with 
which their bodies are completely cover- 
ed,or macerate them with their teeth, 


the firm grasp of which their tender 


shells are unable to resist. 


—_ 
The Musical Pigeon.—Mrs. Piozzi, in 


her Italian journey, has the following: 


** An odd thing, to which I was this 
morning a witness, has called my 
thoughts away to a curious train of re- 
flections upon the animal race ; and how 
far they may be made companionable 
and intelligent. The famous Fernando 
Bertoni, being fond of dwmb creatures, as 
we call them, took to petting a pigeon, 
one of the few animals which can live in 
Venice, where scarcely any quadrupeds 
can be admitted, or would exist with any 
degree of comfort to themselves. This 
creature has, however, by keeping his 
master’s company, obtained so perfect an 
ear and taste for music, that no one, who 
sees his behaviour, can doubt for a mo- 
ment that he derives pleasure from hear- 
ing M. Bertoni play and sing: for as 


;#s00n as he sits down to the instrument, 
'y the pigeon begins: shaking his wings, 


perches on the piano, and expresses 






every emotion of delight. 
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If, however, 
he strike a false note, or make any sort of 
discord, the creature never faila to shew 
evident tokens of anger and distress, and 
if teazed too long, grows quite enraged, 
picking the offender’s legs and fingers in 
such a manner, as to leave nothing less 
doubtful than the sincerity of his resent- 
ment. A friend present protested he 
should feel afraid to touch the instrument 
before so nice a critic ; and, though we 
all laughed at the assertion, Bertoni de- 
clared he never knew the bird’s judgment 
fail, and that he often kept him out of the 
room, for fear of his affronting or tor- 
menting those who came to take musical 
instruction. I saw nothing in the crea- 
ture otherwise peculiar ; he was extreme- 
ly tame, and strongly attached to his 
master ; for though never clipped, he 
did not seek to range away from his ser- 
vice.” 

ss 

The Bee.—The following easy method 
of taking the boney without destroying 
the Bees, is generally practised in France. 
—In the dusk of the evening, when the 
bees are quietly lodged, approach the 
hive, and turn it gently over. Having 
steadily placed it in a small pit, previous- 
ly dug to receive it, with its bottom up- 
wards, cover it with a clean new hive, 
which has been properly prepared, with 
a few sticks across the inside of it, and 
rubbed with aromatic herbs : then hav- 
ing carefully adjusted the mouth of each 
hive to the other, so that no aperture re- 
main between them, take a small stick, 
and beat gently round the sides of the 
lower hive for about ten minutes, in which 
time the bees will leave their cells in the 
old hive, ascend, and adhere to the new 
one. Then gently lift the upper hive, 
with all its little tenants, and place it on 
the stand from which the other was tak- 
en. This should be done some time in 
the week preceding Midsummer-day, that 
the bees may have time, before the sum- 
mer flowers are faded, to lay in a new 
stock of honey, which they will not fail 
to do for their subsistence through the 
winter. 


—— 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 


FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 
— 

The Talipot-leaf of the East.—The 
leaf is Pleas wns circular, terminating in 
the most beautiful rays, it folds up into 
plaits like a fan, which in figure it pearly 
resembles. In size and thickness it com- 
pletely surpasses almost all other leaves. 
The breadth of this diameter is from 
three to four feet, and the length and 
thickness is in proportion: it is large 
enough to cover ten men from the in- 
clemency of the weather. It is made 
into umbrellas of all sizes, and serves 
equally to protect the natives against the 
intolerable rays of the sun, and the rains 
which at particular seasons deluge their 
country. As it is of such an impenetrable 
texture as to defy either the sun or the 
monsoon, it affords a shelter even more 
secure than their huts. During the vio- 
lent rains it is not unusual to see the na- 
tives prop up one end of a talipot leaf 
with a stick two or three feet long, and 
then creep under it for protection. 

~ 

Literary Fertility—in Weber’s North- 
ern Antiquities we find the following in- 
stance of literary application, which, 
taking all circumstances into considera- 
tion, is perhaps without parallel. Hans 
Sacks was born in Nuremberg, in the 
year 1494 ; he was tanght the trade of a 


shoemaker, and acquired a bare rudi- 


mental education, reading and writing ; 
but being instructed by the master-sing- 
ers of those days in the praiseworthy 
art of poetry, he at fourteen began the 
practice, and continued to make verses 
and shoes, and plays and pumps, boots 
and books, until the seventy-seventh 





year of his age. At this time he took en 
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javentory of his poetical stock in trade, 
ad found, according to his own narrative, 
that his works filled thirty folio volumes! 
all written with his own hand ; and con- 
sisted of four thousand two hundred 
mastership songs, two hundred and eight 
comedies, tragedies, and farces (some of 
which extended to seven acts) ; one thou- 
sand seven hundred fables, tales, and 
miscellaneous poems ; and seventy-three 
devotional, military, and love songs ; 
making a sum total of six thousand and 
forty-eight pieces, great and small: out 
of these, he culled as many as filled three 
massy folios, which were published in 
the years 1558—61 ; and another edi- 
tion being called for, he increased this 
to six volumes foiio, by an abridgment 
from his other works. 
—— 

Transparent Cement.—Isinglass boiled 
in spirits of wine will produce a fine 
transparent cement, which will unite 
broken glass, so as to render the junction 
almost imperceptible. 








LITERATURE. 









If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves: if they are just, whatever can be said agains: 
them, does no defeat them. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work Maeeuis D’Aagcens. 





POEMS; BY JAMES G. PERCIVAL. 


We opened this volume with no ordi- 
nary interest, and no ordinary expecta- 
tions. We have finished it with an in- 
crease of that interest. and with those ex- 
pectatious amply gratitied. Dr. Percivaljis 
one of our native bards, and all who feel 
interested in the intellectual character of 
our country, ought to look on him with 
respect and with kindness; his genius 
demands the former, and the latter may 
be well claimed by his sorrows. But it 
is not only for his genius that Percival is 
entitled to the palm: he has improved 
and adorned by study the bright gem 
which nature gave him; his mind not 
only displays original power, but also the 
culture, the polish, the taste, and the re- 
finement of education. 

The prevailing cast of these poems is 
melancholy. Judging from them, (and 
what are the poet’s lines but the picture 
of his heart ?) we cannot but feel that a 
deep and habitual sadness dominates over 
the mind of the writer. We observe 
repeated evidences of griefs which, per- 
haps, may have iost the poignancy of 
their earliest pangs, but with which the 
bosom is still heaving; and ever and 
anon, we meet with wailings so truly and 
feelingly expressed, that they can only 
be those of a broken and desolated heart. 
it is but too plain that there is more than 
mere fancy in the expression of his 
griefs : there is the reality of sadness : 
ihere are sufferings on which Time has 
not yet laid his healing hand, and over 
which forgetfulness has not yet thrown 
her cloud. We know nothing of the 
private history of Dr. Percival which 
might shed some light on the cause of 
that mournful music which flows from 
his lyre ; and if we did, we should never 
make it the subject of a public review, 
nor even of a social conversation.— 
“The heart knoweth its own sorrows, 
and the stranger intermeddleth not there- 
with ;” the afflictions of a proud and 
high spirit should ever be held sacred. 
As to the general cause, it is easy of di- 
vination. It may be read in the annals 
of genius in all ages, and in all lands. 
Enthusiasm and excess of feeling are the 
inseparable attendants of that tempera- 
ment of mind ‘which is called genius. 
‘These meet with but a cold and repulsive 
reception from the selfish mass of this 
world, in which 

** Mammon wins his way where Seraphs might despair.” 


Incapable of exalted feeling in them- 
selves, the common herd cannot under- 
stand it in others; and they confer on its 
possessor the title of enthusiast, mad- 
man, or fool, and shun him as something 


out of the course of nature; or, when 
they do apprvach him, it is only to 
wound. The ancient Exile of the 
Euxine tells us that the Creator 

**Os bomini sublime dedit, coelum-que tueri:” 


But his proud assertion is more physical- 
ly than mentally true with regard to the 
great mass of this busy, bustling and 
mercenary world. Can any thing be 
more natural than that the crowd should 
look with unkind eyes on one whom they 
cannot but own to be their superior ? 
Can any thing be more true than this, 
that they will not, and cannot forgive the 
man who is guilty of towering above 
their own littleness? Harold speaks 
harshly, but with too much truth— 


“ He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 
Must look dowa on the hate of all below.” 


And this is the reward of genius! Of 
those who have shone and dazzled, and 
who have lighted nature by the torch of 
science, or adorned her with the wreath 
of song, were the history of their pri- 
vate feelings made known, perhaps it 
might disarm envy of her dart, and slan- 
der of hersting. Then would be known 
the universal and eternal truth that genius 
is not happiness. Where then must it 
look for solace? In itself: it can there 
enjoy the proud cunsciousness of supe- 
riority, and there its enthusiasm may re- 
vel, undisturbed by the envious, and un- 
allayed by the calculating and cold heart- 
ed. There too it may derive joy from 
the anticipation of its immortal fame, and 
pity its persecutors, who are but formed 

* To eat, and be despised, and die” 


But we must return to the more immedi- 
ate subject of these remarks. 

All who have read Dr. Percival’s 
poems (and every person of taste ought 
to read them) will have observed that 
the characteristic of his mind is exqui- 
site fancy, always exuberant, rich, and 
powerful, and sometimes undoubtedly 
carried too far. We do not mean by 
this that he is deficient in the other ne- 
cessary qualities of intellect.. Far from 
it: in our opinion he possesses, in an 
eminent degree, every thing that con- 
stitutes the first-rate poet. His fancy, 
however, is seldom of the sportive kind ; 
it is sometimes the bright and beautiful- 
winged butterfly, amidst flowers and in 
sunshine, but more often the dark and 
melancholy bird of night, flapping his 
wing in solitude, and over ruins. Fancy 
blends itself igtimately with feeling in 
his strains ; and while the latter gives the 
peculiar colouring and tendency, we 
think the former predominates. It is 
with diffidence that we give this opinion, 
for where both are found in so great a 
degree, we may err in attributing the as- 
cendency to either. How finely and ex- 
quisitely they blend in these lives, 


**1 saw on the top of a mountain bigh 

A gem that shone like fire by night, 
It seemed a star that had Jeft the sky, 

And dropped to sleep on its lonely height. 
I climbed the peak and found it seon 
A lump of ice in the clear cold moon— 
Canst thou its hidden sevse impart? 
"T was a cheerful look and a broken heart.” 


These eight lines alone, had Percival 
never writtea any other, would be a suf- 
ficent proof of the highest poetical pow- 
ers: they could only be written by a 
first-rate genius. 

We regret that our time will not per- 
mit us to enlarge on the contents of 
the volume before us. We have more 
that we would wish to say of its merits, 
and this imperfect essay is but a sketch 
of a picture that we would gladly finish. 
But we must end by expressing the hope 
that when we again peruse newefflusions of 
fPercival’s gifted mind, we may find that 
sorrow has eventually softened not har- 
rowed his feelings. His poetry is destin- 
ed for immortality, 


——** Nee Jovis ira, nec ignis 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas.” 


J. G. B. 











Tales of the Drama.—We have receiv- 
ed a very popular work, bearing this ti- 





tle, from our correspondent, which has 


THE MINERVA. 


lately appeared in London. 
the te of Miss Macauley, a lady well 
known in the literary circles, and has 
met with the general approbation of the 
reviewers. The Tales are twenty-one 
in number, and are founded on the Tra- 
gedies of Shakespeare, Massinger, Shir- 
ley, Rowe, Murphy, Lillo, and Moore ; 
and on the Comedies of Steele, Farquhar, 
Cumberland, Bickerstaff, Goldsmith, and 
Mrs. Cowley.—The object of the author- 
ess, as stated in her preface, in giving 
this volume to the public, was ‘* to re- 
store, or to change the acted drama to the 
more popular form of narrative, for the 
purpose of rendering the real beauties o. 
the British stage more familiar, and bet- 
ter known to the younger class of readers, 
and even of extending that knowledge to 
family circles where the drama itself is 
forbidden. In the progress of the work, 
it has been an object with the authoress 
to preserve all the intesest arising from 
dramatic concealment of the plot. even 
whilst rendering the story, in many in- 
stances, more intelligible. Another ob- 
ject has been to preserve all the colloqui- 
al wit and scenic effect ; but the most 
important one has been to render the 
whole strictly obedient to the most refined 
ideas of delicacy, subservient to the best 
purposes of mere? and conducive to 
the highest sense of religions awe, and 
love for a beneficent Providence. In 
the execution of this, care has also been 
taken, whilst arranging the Tales for 
youthful minds, to render them worthy 
the perusal of the many, who can neither 
afford leisure, nor spare attention for 
more elaborate or more voluminous 
works: and even of the more refined in 
those moments when a desire for amuse- 
ment may predominate over the wish for 
more serious instruction.” 

We have been thus liberal in our quo- 
tation from the preface to the ** Tales of 
the Drama,”’ because it being our inten- 
tion to republish them occasionally in 
the columns of the Minerva, we wish to 
interest our readers in their perusal, 
Our own impression is, that Miss Macau- 
ley has completely succeeded in her no- 
vel attempt, to render the drama more 
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addition of the two corresponding secre- 
taries. 
een ne ery 
EDITORIAL NOTICES, 
~~ 

No. 37. of Vol. II. of the Minerva will contain 
the following articles: 

PoPpuLaR TaLEs.—The Anacoada; an East 


ta. . 
THe Drama.—Present state of the French 
Drama. No. Il. 

BiocRaPuy —Memoirs of Edward Elleyn, 

ARTS AND Scimnces.—Rise and Progress of 
Chemical Science. No. IV. The Language of 
Brutes. Antidote to the Poison of Venomous 
Animals. The Baobeb, or Elephant Tree. Na- 
tural History of the Cuntur of Peru, and the 
Himantopus. Scientific and Literary Notices 
Jrom Foreign Journals. 

LiteraTurs.—ZImproved English System of 
Educgtion. 

Portry.—TJo a Blighied Rose Bush; by 
“ Wilfrid.” Sweet Ellen by“ J.L.” To Fancy; 
by *¢ Frances Wright ;” and Lines by “ R.” 

GLEANER, ReEcorD, Enigmas, CHRONO- 
LOGY. 

To CorrEsponpEenTs.—“.4 Hit,” though 
well written and palpable, would only tend by its 
publication to bring the “ asp” into notice. Jaques 
may rest assured, that Lord Byron’s fame is too 
well established to be any way affected by the 
vituperations of such a reptile. “To Childhood” 
is so stale a subject, that something very superior 
indeed to the lines of ** Nelson” would alone in- 
duce us to give it a place in our columns, 
ee TS 


THE RECORD. 


——A thing of Shred« and Patches’ 








acceptable in those circles where preju- 
dices exist against it ; and where if a pa- 
tient reading is given to her elegant nar- 
ratives, it will not always be denied that 
‘truth and good morals are not the less 
amiable when put in an attractive point 
of view.” 


MINERVA DIDACTICA., 


We insert the following communica- 
tion with pleasure, and shall be happy to 
hear frequently from the deserving men 
who compose the Teacher’s Society. 
We hail with delight every effort to im- 
prove the system of iustruction in our 
schools; and believing as we do, that this 
society is devoted to the good of the ris-| 
ing generation, we invite them to make 
this paper the medium of their publica- 
tions. The corresponding Secretaries 
are well known to the public by a long 
course of useful labours. They will 
receive new school books from their 
authors, and submit them to the society. 
Several of the members of this associa- 
tion are the authors of valuable works on 
the different branches of school educa- 


Picket on spelling, reading, grammar, and 
geography, Mr. Jones on spelling, Mr. 
Ufford on logic, Mr. Brown* on grammar, 
are among works of standard excellence. 
The last two are, perhaps, the best trea- 
tises of the kind which have yet appear- 
ed. When such men devote themselves 
to the arduous employment of daily in- 
struction, we may expect the happiest 
results. 

‘+ At the annual meeting of the Teacher’s 
Society on the 7th of December instant, 
the following gentlemen were elected 
officers for the ensuing year : 


* Goold Brown, and not James Brown, autho: 
of the American Grammar. 





tion :—Mr. Wiggins on arithmetic, Mr.| 


Several establishments exist now in the 
United States, where the furniture and cali- 
co printing business is carriedon. The goods 
sent out from that belonging to Messrs. Mor- 
gans of New Hartford in this state, are said to 
be double the weight of those imported, and 
the colours are warranted. 


Bananas have been raised this season about 
25 miles from St. Augustine (East Florida) 
which are considered equal in size and flavour 
to those of Cuba. 

On pouring out the contents of a bottle of 
Saratoga water, which had stood several years 
in acellar in S. Carolina, there were found in 
the bottle well defined crystals of calcareous 
spar. , ’ 

Mr. H. G. Dyar, Boston, has invented a 
machine, the principles aud movements .of 
which are entirely different from those of 
chronometers now in use, and are not ta be 
found in any treatise on the mechanics extant. 


Commissioners have commenced explor- 
ing the route of a canal to connect the head 
waters of Lake Michigan with those of the 
Lllinois river. 


A gentleman in Philadelphia is stated to 
have made an important discovery relative te 
discharging artillery, which dispenses altoge- 
ther with the lock and the portlight, and en- 
sures fire in all seasons alike, more instan- 
taneous than any other means hitherto em- 
ployed. 

MARRIED, 


Mr. Thomas Wild to Miss Hannah Campbell. 

Cornelius Underwood Esq. to Miss Sarah R. 
Mofit. =. 

Mr. James Fenton to Miss Margaret Hunter. 

Mr. Benjamin Downing to Miss Charlotte A. 
Egbert. gc 

Mr. Henry Macy to Miss Caroline Macy. 

Mr. Joseph Phillips to Miss Evelina Morris. 

William E. M’Kenney Esq. to Elizabeth A 
Holly. 

DIED, 


Ellen Griffen, aged 17 years, 

Mrs. O’Couner. 

Mrs, Shute, aged 84 years. 

Malvin Fortuna Pillet, aged, 17 years 
Jesse Morris, aged 21 yeurs. 
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POETRY. 

“*itis the gift of POBTRY to hallow every piaee in 
which it moves; to round nature ao «more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 


it a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 
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For the Minerva 








TO MARCELLA. 
BY FRANCES WRIGHT. 


I do not sigh for treacherous friends ; 
I do not weep a faithless lover; 
It is not this my bosom rends— 
All this is past, all this is over. 


I do not wail me for the dead 
Of long tried love, of purest worth, 
Whose lovely and whose loved head 
Is laid in the corrupting earth. 


It is not this, oh would it were ! 
Who loves the dead, in this is blest, 
That he hath known the good and fair, 
Hath something where his thoughts may rest. 


No; tis that from my wretched birth 
I’ve ever felt myself alone ; 

It is that in this peopled earth 
Of generous souls, I know not one 


It is that I am sick of life, 
Sick of its treachery and woe, 
Sick of its vileness, sin, and strife 
To lying cheats, its empty show. 


It is because I loathe my kind, 
it is that I’ve consider’d man, 
And found him hollow as the wind, 
The blot in the Creator’s plan. 


"Tis that I know his nature vile, 

Tis that [ know how chang'd my own, 
And scorning—cursing his, the while, 

1 weep for pity of my own. 


oe 


For the Minerva. 


THE KISSING ELMS, 


Who comes? what rambler shakes the midnight dew 
¥rom the o’erhanging grove? my Jove, is’t you? 
Ah! you are come.—I watched the tedious mooa 
Slowiy descending from her highest noon, 

Till glad 1 mark’d ber sink behind the hill; 

I sought the appointed spot, but all was still. 
No gentle whisper broke upon my ear 
As wont, to tell me “ dearest I am here.” 
{ murmur'd * Julia !—Julia’’—no reply ; 
I spoke again:—the wind that wande-"d iy, 
Bore on its wings, methought, the welcome sound, 
“ Thy Julia's hers""—and then I gazed around, 
Expioring eager the tormenting shade, 
That seemed to show me the advancing maid. 
'T was but the starlight "twixt the waving trees, 
That bent before the same delusive breeze. 
“Tis not the hour,” I said; and ‘neath the grove 

I laid me down—it was a scene of love 

1 sweetly mused on hours of by-gone bliss ; 
1 stooped, the spot where last you lay to kiss, 

And from the grass the dew of eve to sip; 

When lo, a little billet met my lip; 

"Tis hers,” I cried: ** Why, envious gloom ! conceal 
What for its mistress it would fain reveal? 
Oh that the moona little while had stayed ! 

1 call’d her lingerer—now I want her aid. 

Oh, would that bright, that tantalizing star 

Shone still more brightly, or were not so far! 
Oh, had 1 but the lantern-bearing dy, 

Togive my Julia's tidings to my eye." 

Sudden from yonder cottage broke a light, 

That dimly struggled through the shades of night, 
But dearer then to me jts twinkling rays, 

Than at another time all daylight’s blaze. 

Penn'd with thy well-known hand,—this hand, my sweet, 
I read, ** This night I fear we cannot meet 

At the appointed time ; but at the hour, 

When spirits, "tis said, and elfin forms have pow'r, 
Led by that little elf whose sway we own, 

I'll meet thee on the spot we've term'd Love's throne, 
Beneath the Kissing Elms""—Here soon I steod, 

And view’d the elms thus named in frolic mood. 

The Kissing Elms '—dear jester, yes, I see 

They twine their arms and mimic you and me. 
Methinks the sleaderer seems to hide her face, 
Folded within the loftier’s fond embrace ; 

The loftier thus his arms around ber throws, 

Aud thus—the kissing elms enraptured close. Ano. 


—~ 
For the Minerva. 


MEDITATIONS. 


“T'was midnight, I mused in a serious mood 
Onthe days of my life that were fled ; 


L thought on the p=st, on its evil and good, | 


And mournfully mused on the dead: 
Qu the mother, who watch'd o’er my infantile hours, 
Who shared ev'ry pleasure, who soothed ev'ry pain, 
Aad who fondly had hoped to have strewn with (ir lowers 
My path through this world—but whose hopes were 





{ thought on the hand whieb so oft bad prest mine 


in the warmth of affection, of fatherly love, 

His, who ne’er at my absence again can repine, 

My follies condemn, or my virtues approve. 

They are gone, and the cold grave encloses each form, 

But their spirits bave fled to a happier abode, 

And those kind hearts which lately for me beat so warm, 

Now sleep on the breast of ** their Father and God.” 
MinanDa. 


i 
THE TEAR. 
When lost Eve to the gates of the garden drew near, 
She turn’d once again her lov’d home to review, 
That home, once the dwelling of peace; and a tear 
To Eden’s sweet shades gave eternal adieu! 
The tear which our mother in paradise shed, 
When to exile she pass’d, never ceases to flow; 
That tear will yet burst from its watery bed, 
The teken of joy, or the token of woe, 
To allure with its graces, if beauty should seek ; 
If woman, dear woman, would fondly beguile; 
Say, is their a charm that can glow on her cheek, 
Like the geim of a tear when array’d in a smile ? 
Thrice sweet is the tear of affection and love ! 
Still sweeter the tear by kind Charity given: 
Ves, a tear such as this shall be treasur’d above, 
And live in the lasting remembrance of Heaven! 


—~—<_ 


TO WINTER. 
There is a charm in winter's icy bleak, 
When streams are bound and leafless are the trees; 
When nature's voice, though eloquent, is weak, 
Chain’d by the frost that flickers in the breeze! 
Yet there's a melancholy winter throws 
Around the heart no language can express ; 
When the poor bird, half bid in buried snows, 
His fellow. man resembles in distress ! 
Still there is hope that summer's balmy gale, 
(Whilst good the god of seasons is, and kind) 
New rob’d, shall paint the now deserted vale, 
And what we all lament with rapture find !— 
Then welcome, winter ! —to the poet dear, 
’Till spring returns to crown the infant year ! 


~>_ 


REMEMBERED BEAUTY. 


Thy sweet remembrance flits across the waste 
Of memory’s void, like some bright fitful glance 
Of light on dusky clouds—the phantom dance 
Of hope, flies like the waking of a summer cream, 
Where all was lovely, gliding 'mid the gleam 
Of thousand tapers, and the fairy feet 
Of beauty shot along in envicus haste, 
As jealous of the space they lightly beat. 
"Twas e’en in such a dream as this thy beaming eyes 
Toldto my heart the tale I wish’d were true! 
But, as the mist of morn, the vision flies— 
And thou, alas! art fled for ever too. 
This ead faint trace of love will never fade, 
But hover round my beart, affection’s shade. 


a 
THE BIRD OF PASSAGE, IN AUTUMN, 


Away ! away ! thou summer bird, 
For autumn’s moaning voice is heard, 
In cadence wild and depeening swell, 
Of winter’s stern approach to tell. 


Away ! for vapours, damp and low, 

Are wreathed around the inountain’s brow; 
And tempest clouds their mantles fold 
Around the forest’s russet gold. 


Away ! away! o’er earth and sea, 
This land is now no home for thee ! 
Arise! and stretch thy soaring wing, 
And seek elsewhere the smile- of spring ! 


The wanderer now, with pinions spread, 
Afar to brighter climes has fled, 

Nor casts one backward look, nor grieves 
For those sear groves whose shade he leaves. 


Why should he grieve? The beam he loves 
Shines o’er him still where’er he roves, 

And all those early friends are near 

Who made his summer home so dear. 


Oh ! deem not that the tie of birth 
Endears us to this spot of earth ; 

For wheresoe’er our steps may roam, 
If friends are near, that place is home : 


No matter where our fate may guide us, 
If those we love are still beside us. 
oe 
TO AN ALMOND TREE. 

Now dreary winter reigns around, 

And scarce a zephyr’s sigh doth breathe ; 
No lovely flow’rets now are found, 

A garland for the fair to wreathe. 
Tue almond-tree alone doth bear 


Its blossoms of a blushing hue ; 
Like glowing rose, and lily fair, 





io vain. 


Combin’d to strike th’ enraptured view, 


TEE MINERVA 


Thou flourishest in splendour bright, 
Enliv’ning by thy verdure fair ; 
Bloom, son of Flora, to my sight, 
And breathe thy fragrance in the air. 


Poor almond-tree—thine error vain 
Amused thee but for one short hour ; 
For, Boreas scatter’d on the plain 
The pleasant fruits and beauteous flow’r. 


Like thee, by luring folly caught, 

My heart each tender wish betray’d ; 
Too soon felicity I sought, 

And Clara’s heart the further stray’d! 

—_ 
LOVE AND HYMEN. 

Love had a fever—ne’er could close 

His little eyes till day was breaking; 
And whimsical enough, heav’n knows, 

The things he rav’d about while waking. 


To let him pine so were a sin,— 

One, to whom all the world’s a debtor,— 
So Doctor Hymen was call’d in, 

And love that night slept rather better, 


Next day the case gave further hope yet, 
Though still some ugly fever latent; 

% Does as before,”—a gentle opiate, 
For which old Hymen has a patent. 


After a month of daily call, 
So fast the dose went on restoring, 
That love, who first ne’er slept at all, 
Now took, the rogue ! to downright snoring. 
oe 
THE TRANCE OF LOVE. 


Love in a drowsy mood one day 
Reclined with all his nymphs around him, 
His feathered darts neglected lay, 
And faded were the flowers that crowned him; 
Young Hope, with eyes of light, in vain 
Led smiling Beauty to implore him, 
While Genius pour’d her sweetest strain, 
And Pleasure shook her roses o’er him. 


At length a stranger sought the grove, 

And fiery vengeance seemed to guide him, 
He rudely tor» the wreaths of Love, 

And broke we darts that lay beside him; 
The little god now wakeful grew, 

And angry at the bold endeavour : 
He rose, and wove his wreaths anew, 

And strung his bow more firm than ever. 


When lo! th’ invader cried “ Farewell, 

My skill, bright nymphs, this lesson teaches, 
While love is sprightly, bind him well 

With songs and smiles and honied speeches; 
But should dull languor seize the god, 

Recall me on my friendly mission, 
For know, when Love begingto nod, 

His surest spur is OPPostTion !” 


Epigram 
On a very short lady, accused of pride 
“ She’s vastly proud,” I’ve heard you cry, 
But you must be in fun, 
For does she not (in truth reply) 
Look up to ev’ry one? 








ENIGMAS, 








** And justly the wise man thus preach’d to us all, 
Despise not the value of thingsthat are small.” 





Answers to Puzzles &c. in our last. 


PuzzLeE 1.—They have four fingers (fore- fin- 
gers.) 
PuzzLE 11.—Because she would have been a 
great Polly Titian! (politician.) 
PuzzL¥ 111.—Because he is in grease! 
PuzzL¥ 1v.—Because they are men-ded ! 
NEW PUZZLES. 
1. 
Why is a dear loaf, like a race horse? 
1. 
Why is a cobbler’s stall like the infernal re- 
gions? 
it, 
Why was the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth like Sampson? 
CHARADE. 
If you would do my first with me, 
My second I'd ne’er do to you, 
My whole, dear Scphy, let us see 
If we together can do ;— 
Though Ill confess, it is no fun, 
As it can seldom be undone. 
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1795 Overtures were made by Great Britain to 
the French Directory, but without success. 

1796 Amboyna, Banda, and Ceylon, in the East 
Indies, and Demerara, in the West Indies, 
taken by the Enylish. 

—— Bonaparte defeats the Austrians at Lodi, 
and enters upon his victorious career in 

Italy, 

—— The French Gereral Moreau, after pene- 
trating into the heart of Germany, forced 
to retreat across the Rhine 

—— Admiral Elphinstone captured a large 
Dutch fleet off the Cape of Good Hope. 

—— Lord Malmesbury was seat to Paris, as 
British Plenipotentiary; but returned with. 

out success. 

—— The French sent a fleet to invade Ireland 

but after reaching Bantry Bay, they re- 

turned without loss. 

—— Death of the great Catherine Empress of 
Russia, who is succeeded by her son Paul I. 

1797 John Adams chosen President in North 
America, Washington having declined the 


e. 
—— A few French malefactors were thrown out 
on the coast of Wales, and all made priso- 





cent, where, with fifteen sail of the line, he 

defeated a Spanish fleet of twenty-seven. 

—— The Bank of England stopped payment in 
specie ; yet the notes went as fieely as ever 

—— Mutiny in the fleet at Spithead and Sheer- 

ness quelled by the firmness of the British 

Government. 

—— Victory of Admiral Duncan over the Dutch 

fleet off Camperdown, at the mouth of the 

Texel. 

—— Lord Malmesbury sent a second time to 
treat with France, but in vain, 

Peace of Leoben signed. 

—— Venice taken by the French, and given up 
to the Emperor. 

—— Treaty of Campo-Formio signed. 

1798 A Congress held at Rastadt, for making 
peace betwixt France and Germany. 

—— Rome and Berne taken by the French. 

—— St. Domingo evacuated by the English. 

—— Bonaparte sailed with a large fleet from 
Toulon, and after taking Malta, and es- 
caping the English Fieet, invades and sub- 
dues Egypt 

—— Dreadful rebellion in Ireland; after great 
exertions the rebellion is quited. 

—— The French landed 700 men at Killala Bay, 
but were soon forced to surrenderd. 

—— Wardeclared by the Turks against France. 

—— The Americans arming in self-defence 
against the French; re-elected Washing- 
ton Commander in Chief. 

—— General Coote landing. near Ostend, des- 
troyed the sluices of the Bruges canal; but 
was made prisoner with his men. 

—— Great victory of the Nile gained by Admir- 
able Nelson, when the whole French fleet, 
except two ships, were taken or destroyed. 

1799 Naples taken by the French. 

—— Tippoo Saib having renewed the war in 
the East Indies, General Harris stormed 
Seringapatam. Tippoo fell in the action, 
and the East India Company hecame sove- 
reigns of his Empire. 

—— Bonaparte forced to raise the siege of 
Acre in Syria, by the Turks and English, 
under the command of Sir Sidney Sp» ith. 

—— The Russians and Austrians, under Suwar- 
row, drive the French out of their con- 
quests in Italy. 

—— Landing of the British at Bel‘er Point in 
in Holand. Their attemp: to rescue Hol- 
Jand proved ineffectual, asthe. «re obliged 
to re-embark, after many hardships. 

—— Bonaparte secretly left his army in Egypt, 
and returning to Paris, overturned the re- 
presentative system of government, and 
assumed the Supreme Power under the 
name of Consul. 

——— Dexth of General Washington in America, 
aged 68. 

1800 The Turks defeated by the French, Gene- 
ral Kleber, at Heliopolis. : 

—— Bonayaite marched over Mount St. Ber- 
nard into Italy, defeated the Austrians at 
Marengo, and re-established the Cisalpine 

. Republic. 

—— Peace between Austria and France. 

1801 The Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
being agreed to, the Imperial United Par- 
liament met for the first time. 

—— Convention between the Nothern Powers 
fot an army neutrality. 

——— Great Britain laid an embargo on all their 
vessels; took the Danish and Swedish isles 
in the West Indies. Sent a squadron under 
Sir Hyde Parker and Lord Nelson, to Co- 
penhagen, wherea bloody bettle was fought, 
and an armistice agreed ou. 
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ners. 
—— Victory of Sir John Jervis off Cape St. Vin- * 
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